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J.    WOMAN"   WHO   ADVISED    LINCOLN. 

Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago,  the  author  of  the  pJan  of 
campaign  adopted  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1861,  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
''Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,"  who 
wrote  the  name  of  his  residence  after 
his  name  so  that  the  Uritish  officers, 
when  they  should  come  in  search  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, should  not  mistake  some  of  the 
other  Carrolls,  who  were  numerous  in 
those  parts,  for  him.  Her  plan  was 
characterized  as  the  one  which  broke 
the  backbone  of  the  robellion.  She  was 
as  loyal,  in  Maryland  at  that,  to  the  flag 
as  her  great  ancestor  had  been  to  the 
colonies.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  by  the 
military  committee  of  congress,  under 
the  head  of  Gen.  IJratjK-,  among  other 
things  this  report  said  of  her: 

"In  the  autumn  of  1861  the  great  question 
as  to  whether  the  Union  could  be  saved  or 
whether  it  was  hopelessly  subdivided  de- 
pended upon  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  open  the  Mississippi  and  deliver  a  fatal 
blow  upon  the  resources  of  the  Confederate 
power.  The  original  plan  was  to  red  ice  the 
formidable  fortifications  by  descending  this 
river,  aided  by  the  gunboat  fleet  then  in 
preparation  for  that  object  President  Lin- 
coln had  reserved  to  himself  the  special 
direction  of  this  expedition,  but  before  it 
was  prepared  to  move  he  became  convinced 
that  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  were 
'  too  grave  and  serious  for  the  success  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  crisis  demanded,  and 
the  plan  was  then  abandoned  and  the 
armies  diverted  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  thence  southward  to  the  center  of  the 
Confederate  power. 

'•The  evidence  before  this  committee  com- 
pletely establishes  that  Miss  Anna  Ella 
Carroll  was  the  author  of  the  change  of 
plan,  which  involved  a  transfer  of  the  Na- 
tional forces  to  their  new  base  in  northern 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in  command  of 
the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad.  The 
effect  of  this  campaign  upon  the  country, 
and  the  anxiety  to  find  out  and  reward  the 
author,  are  evidenced  by  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 24th  of  February,  1863.  But  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  make  no  public 
claim  as  to  the  authorship  while  the  war 
lasted.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  was  proven 
not  only  by  the  absolute  advantages  which 
resulted,  giving:  the  mastery  of  the  conflict 
to  the  National  arms  and  evermore  assur- 
ing their  success,  even  against  the  powers, 
of  Europe  should  they  have  combined,  butf 
it  was  likewise  proven  by  the  failures  to 
open  the  Mississippi  or  win  any  decided 
success  on  the  plan  first  devised  by  the  gov- 
ernment," ^(J-wt^S^^a^U.    fZjLyLaX2^_'^ 
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CARROLL,  Anna  Ella,  of  Maryland 
("the  great  unrecognized  member  of 
Lincoln's  Cabinet.")  Life,  by  Sarah  E. 
Blackwell.  Illus.  16mo.  Wash.,  1891.  $3.50 

Binding    trifle    stained;     few    clippings    pasted    in. 

Miss  Carroll  is  credited,  on  the  strongest  evidence, 
with  having  prevailed  upon  the  War  Department  tc 
make  the  Tennessee  River  rather  than  the  Mississippi, 
the  base  of  the  campaign  of  1862;  by  many  con- 
sidered the  turning  point  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  claim 
were  disputed  by  the  military  but  taken  up  by  the 
women  of  America.  She  is  also  credited  with  doing 
much  as  a  secret  service  agent,  to  keep  Maryland  in 
the   Union.  r,  ^  ,       .  f       rd\  ,. 
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March  21,  I9I4.9 


Miss  Helen  Nicolay 
3133  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Miss  Nicolay: 

Over  the  weekend  I  read  with  intense  interest  your  biography 
of  your  Father.   I  expect  to  review  this  for  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  for  which  I  have  written  many 
reviews  of  Lincoln  books — quite  recently  one  of  David 
Donald's,  Lincoln's  herndon. 

I  was  especially  attracted  by  the  chapter  of  your  biography 
titled  "Forgeries  and  Misquotations",  and  I  note  on  the  list, 
on  page  312,  Anna  Ella  Carroll.   There  is,  however,  no  mention 
of  her  in  the  text  of  the  chapter.   I  have  made  quite  an 
investigation  recently  of  Miss  Carroll,  and  have  written  an 
article  in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  about  her. 
I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed  if  you  will  write  me 
what  mention  is  made  in  your  Father's  papers  of  Miss  Carroll, 
as  I  am  quite  interested  in  following  through  on  her. 

Permit  me  again  to  express  to  you  my  indebtedness  for  a 
most  pleasant  weekend  devoted  to  your  book. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


• 


:     . 


Walter   P.   Armstrong 
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800  Commerce  Title  Building 
Memphis  3,  Tennessee 


.rch  21,  19^9 


Miss  Helen  Nicolay 
3133  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Miss  Nicolay: 

I  neglected  in  my  other  letter  today  to  enclose,  as 
I  intended,  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  which  I  wrote  about  Anna  Ella 
Carroll.   It  is  enclosed  herewith.   You  will  find  the 
article  beginning  on  page  198*   I  am  of  course  especially 
interested  in  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  Miss  Carroll. 
You  will  find  a  reference  to  one  of  his  letters  on  page 
275. 

Very  truly  yours, 


1   Kf-  ■    (J    . 


wpa :eo 
end. 


Walter  p.   Armstrong 
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The  Story  of  Anna  Ella  CarrolL 
Politician,  Lawyer  and  Secret  Agent 


by  Walter  P.  Armstrong  •  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  (Memphis) 


■  Mr.  Armstrong  writes  here  of  one  of  the  remarkable  women  in  American  history — 
"A  woman  rarely  gifted — an  able  and  accomplished  writer".  Author  of  a  book 
which  stated  the  position  of  the  North  on  secession  so  well  that  Lincoln  had  it  widely 
circulated  by  the  Government,  she  also  acted  as  a  secret  agent  for  the  Union  during 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  reputedly  planned  the  strategy  of  the  all  important 
Tennessee  River  campaign. 


■  Kingston  Hall  is  an  historic  man- 
sion on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. It  stands  well  back  from  the 
highway  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  extensive  grounds.  Fine  lombardy 
poplars  and  magnificent  native  tulip 
trees  border  the  avenue  that  fur- 
nishes the  approach  to  the  Hall,  and 
the  gardens  are  terraced  down  to  the 
creek  behind. 

The  Hall  was  built  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  Kings,  who 
had  come  over  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  was  later  enlarged  by  Sir 
Thomas  King  into  a  pleasant  and 
commodious  residence  and  became 
the  center  of  a  wide  domain. 

It  was  at  the  Hall  in  1815  that 
there  was  born  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  her  time— Sir 
Thomas'  great-granddaughter,  Anna 
Ella  Carroll.1  Anna  Ella  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Kate  Chase  and  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont,  and  equalled  each 
of  them  in  most  respects  and  was 
superior  to  either  of  them  in  some. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  staunch  Presby- 
terian and  nothing  was  more  alien 
to  his  wishes  or  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  that  any  descendant 
of  his  should  ever  marry  a  Catholic. 

198     American  Bar  Association  Journal 


But  his  only  child  and  heiress  willed 
otherwise  and  became  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Henry  James  Carroll,  a  rela- 
tive of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Swearing  he  would  ne'er  consent, 
Sir  Thomas  declined  to  bring  the 
young  couple  into  his  own  house- 
hold, yet  consented  to  establish  them 
on  one  of  his  adjacent  estates. 

When  Thomas  King  Carroll, 
Anna  Ella's  father,  was  born,  the  old 
proprietor  coveted  his  first  grandson 
and  proposed  to  rear  him  under  his 
roof  and  to  make  him  the  heir  of  all 
his  estates.  After  the  birth  of  Thomas 
King  Carroll's  younger  brother  the 
proposal  was  accepted  and  Thomas 
King  (then  between  five  and  six) 
went  to  Kingston  Hall  to  be  cared 
for  and  educated  by  his  grandfather. 

When  Anna  Ella  was  born  her 
father  was  master  of  the  Hall,  for  Sir 
Thomas  had  been  dead  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Since  his  day, 
however,  life  had  changed  but  little 
at  the  Hall.  There  were  numerous 
slaves— because  of  their  rapid  in- 
crease, too  many— to  work  the  fields 
and  serve  the  family;  credit  was  easy 
and  debts  were  carried  over  from  one 
generation   to  another.    There  was 


abundant  leisure  for  culture  and  hos- 
pitality and  little  to  incite  one  to 
strenuous  effort. 

Not  a  few  men  reared  in  this  at- 
mosphere were  disinclined  to  exert 
themselves,  and  for  a  woman  to  leave 
this  environment  and  embark  upon 
a  career  such  as  Anna  Ella  Carroll 
made  for  herself  was  unheard  of.  But 
as  Sir  Thomas  had  transmitted  his 
energy  and  intelligence  to  and  had 
instilled  his  Presbyterianism  into  his 
grandson,  that  grandson  transferred 
both  to  his  own  daughter. 

Anna  Ella  was  the  oldest  child  and 
it  was  on  her  rather  than  on  her  two 
brothers  and  five  sisters  that  Thomas 
King  Carroll  concentrated  his  atten- 
tion. Anna  Ella's  favorite  room  was 
her  father's  study.  There  she  listened 
intently  to  the  serious  conversation 
of  politicians,  read  the  volumes  in 
the  library,  absorbed  political  science 
and  constitutional  law,  eventually 
becoming  her  father's  secretary  and 
assistant. 

Anna  Ella's  experience  at  Annapo- 
lis during  her  father's  governorship 
of  Maryland  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  her  social  graces  and  trained  her 
in  political  finesse. 

After  her  return  from  Annapolis 

1.  There  are  two  biographies  of  Anna  Ella 
Carroll:  Sarah  Ellen  Blackwell,  A  Military  Genius: 
Lite  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  of  Mary/and  (Washington: 
Judd  Detweiler,  1891)  ond  Marjorie  Barsrow  Green- 
bie,  My  Dear  Lady  (New  York:  Whittlesey  House, 
(1940).  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  Library  of  Cong- 
ress for  much  information  about  Miss  Carroll.  The 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  includes  neither 
Anna   Ella  Carroll  nor  her  father. 
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The  Story  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll 


.  Miss  Carroll  for  a  time  conducted  a 
girl's  school  at  Kingston  Hall.  Later 
she  took  her  allotment  of  slaves  and 
moved  to  Baltimore,  where  she  sup- 
ported herself  and  them  by  her  own 
efforts.  How  she  did  this  remains 
somewhat  of  a  mystery.  She  had  easy 
access  to  high  social  and  political 
circles  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
and  she  probably  acted  as  a  lobbyist 
for  mercantile  and  shipping  interests. 

Anna  Ella  Carroll 
Enters  Politics 

Miss  Carroll  soon  became  active  in 
politics  and  championed  the  cause 
of  Henry  Clay;  she  was  a  facile  and 
persuasive  writer  and  her  stinging 
criticisms  of  Presidents  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  were  published  as  pam- 
phlets and  books  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Most  of  the  eastern  shore  gentry 
were  Southern  sympathizers,  as  were 
all  of  the  Carroll  clan  save  Anna 
Ella,  her  father  and  one  brother, 
who  adhered  to  the  Union.  About 
the  time  Sumter  was  fired  on  Miss 
Carroll  manumitted  her  slaves  and 
began  to  devote  her  time  and  talents 
to  the  support  of  Lincoln.  Both  she 
and  her  father  had  considerable  in- 
fluence with  Governor  Hicks  of 
Maryland  and  both  were  largely  in- 
fluential in  keeping  that  state  in  the 
Union. 

Miss  Carroll  maintained  her  social 
contacts  with  her  Southern  friends 
and  used  them  without  scruple  to  ob- 
tain information  which  she  turned  to 
political  account. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Miss 
Carroll  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  effective  of  the  Union  pamphle- 


teers. Many  of  her  tracts  were  po- 
lemics; the  most  famous  was  her 
Reply  to  the  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  C. 
Breckinridge;  indeed,  Miss  Carroll's 
answer  to  Breckinridge  was  consid- 
ered so  convincing  that,  at  Lincoln's 
suggestion,  it  was  widely  circulated 
by  the  Government. 

The  most  interesting  of  Miss  Car- 
roll's writings  are  The  Relation  of 
the  National  Government  to  the  Re- 
volted Citizens  Defined,  The  Union 
of  the  States,  and  The  War  Powers 
of  the  National  Government.  All  of 
these  are  lucidly  written,  closely 
reasoned  and  show  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  constitutional  law.  The 
War  Powers  was  an  excellent  de- 
fense of  Lincoln's  far-reaching  orders 
as  Commander  in  Chief;  indeed, 
even  today  it  retains  its  value,  and  a 
number  of  its  contentions  which 
seemed  far-fetched  at  the  time  of  its 
publication  have  received  belated 
acceptance.2 

Miss  Carroll's  Theory 
Accepted  by  Lincoln 

Miss  Carroll's  writings  were  the  best 
and  most  persuasive  contemporary 
rationalization  of  the  theory  upon 
which  Lincoln  acted.  Her  major 
premise  was  that  the  states  had  nei- 
ther the  right  nor  the  power  to  secede 
and  that  hence  the  Confederacy  was 
not  a  nation.  It  followed  in  her  view 
that  the  individuals  who  resisted  the 
national  government  were  in  re- 
bellion and  that  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  could  without 
any  action  by  Congress  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion, including  the  suspension  of  the 
writ   of   habeas   corpus   and    arrests 


without  warrant  both  within  and 
without  the  war  zone.  The  President, 
she  argued,  had  the  power  to  impose 
and  withdraw  military  government 
within  an  area  to  be  determined  by 
him.  When  military  government 
was  withdrawn  the  states  were  en- 
titled to  resume  their  constitutional 
functions.  Thus  she  supported  Presi- 
dential as  opposed  to  Congressional 
Reconstruction.  She  further  consist- 
ently insisted  that  those  who  had 
participated  in  what  she  considered 
rebellion  remained  citizens  and, 
when  peace  was  restored,  were  en- 
titled to  all  their  constitutional 
rights;  therefore  Congress,  pro- 
hibited from  enacting  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  ex  post  facto  law,  had  no 
power  to  confiscate  their  slaves  or 
other  property.  The  only  punish- 
ment to  which  they  could  be  sub- 
jected was  that  provided  for  by  exist- 
ing federal  statutes. 

These  writings  indisputably  consti- 
tuted a  notable  service  to  the  Union 
cause.  On  Miss  Carroll's  behalf  it 
was  insisted  that  she  rendered  an- 
other service  to  the  Lincoln  govern- 
ment of  even  greater  value,  and  this 
claim  was  for  many  years  the  subject 
of  bitter  controversy.  Her  supporters 
attempted  to  prove  that  she  devised 
the  strategy  of  the  Tennessee  River 
campaign  that  eventually  broke  the 
back  of  the  Confederacy  and  made 
possible  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

The  exact  facts  are  obscure.3  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  in  the 
fall  of  1861  Miss  Carroll  was  in  St. 
Louis  collecting  data  for  such  a  cam- 
paign. She  was  accompanied  by  a 
government  agent,  Lemuel  D.  Evans, 


2.  As  to  the  circulation  by  the  Government  of 
Miss  Carroll's  writings  among  members  of 
Congress  and  the  public,  see  1  Carl  Sandburg, 
Abraham   Lincoln:   The   War   Years   (1936)   410-411. 

The  following  writings  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  are 
in  the  tibrary  of  Congress:  The  Great  American 
Bailie;  or  the  Contest  between  Christianity  and 
Political  Romanism  (New  York  and  Auburn;  Miller, 
Orion  and  Mulligan,  1856);  another  edition  of  the 
some  (New  York:  C.  M.  Saxton,  1859);Memon'o/ 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  asking  Compensation  for 
Service  Rendered  the  United  Stales  in  the  War 
of  (he  Rebe//ion  (Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1872);  Miss  Carroll's  Claim  before 
Congress  in  Connection  with  the  Tennessee 
Campaign  of  1862  (Washington,  1873);  Miss 
Carroll's  Claim  before  Congress,  asking  Com- 
pensation lor  Military  and  Other  Services  in 
Connection  with  the  Civil  War  (Washington, 
1874);    The   Relation   of   the   National   Government 


to  the  Revolted  Citizens  Defined  (Washington: 
H.  Polkinhorn,  1862);  Reply  to  the  Speech  of 
Hon.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  Delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  July  16,  1861  (Washington:  H. 
Polkinhorn,  1861);  A  Review  of  Pierce's  Adminis- 
tration (Boston:  J.  French  and  Company,  New 
York:  Miller,  Orton  and  Mulligan,  1856).  The 
Slar  of  the  West;  or  National  Men  and  National 
Measures  (New  York:  Miller,  Orton  and  Mulligan, 
1856);  third  edition  of  the  same,  revised  and 
enlarged  (New  York:  Miller,  Orton  and  Mulli- 
gan, 1857);  The  Union  of  the  States  (Boston:  J. 
French  and  Company,  New  York:  Miller,  Orton 
and  Mulligan,  1856);  The  War  Powers  of  the 
General  Government  (Washington:  H.  Polkinhdrn, 
1861);  Which?  Fillmore  or  Buchananl  (Boston:  J. 
French  and  Company,   1856). 

The  Star  of  the  West  is  in  the  Harvard 
University  tibrary,  as  is  The  War  Powers,  the 
latter  having  been  deposited  there  in  1862  by 
Charles  Sumner. 


3.  Grant  in  his  Memoirs  implies  that  he  con- 
ceived the  strategy,  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S. 
Grant  (New  York:  C  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  1885)  287- 
288,  382-385  and  passim.  John  Fiske  in  his  The 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War  (Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1900)  says:  "As 
Colonel  Preston  Johnston  tersely  observes,  in  his 
biography  of  his  father,  'there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  originated  the  movement  up 
the  Tennessee  river.  Grant  made  it,  and  it  made 
Grant.  It  was  obvious  enough  to  all  the  leaders 
on  both  sides'  "  (page  55). 

Stanley  F.  Horn,  in  his  history,  The  [Con- 
federate) Army  of  Tennessee  (Indianapolis  and  New 
York:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1941),  writes:  "From  the 
very  first  days  of  the  war  in  the  West,  one  of  the 
things  most  apparent  to  all  observers  on  both  sides 
was  that  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  of- 
fered an  inviting  double  pathway  to  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy"  (page  74). 
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ft  of  Anna   Ella  Carroll 


who  frequently  went  with  her  when 
she  traveled  on  official  business— 
probably  not  only  as  a  protector  but 
as  an  aid,  for  Miss  Carroll  was  hard 
of  hearing. 

Miss  Carroll  and  Evans  secured 
valuable  information  as  to  the  depth, 
navigability  and  defenses  of  the 
Western  rivers,  especially  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland.  One  of  their 
chief  informants  was  Grant's  river 
pilot,  Captain  Charles  M.  Scott. 

Congress   Denies   Reward 
for  Her  Services 

After  the  war  numerous  petitions 
were  filed  on  behalf  of  Miss  Carroll 
with  various  Congresses  from  1870 
to  1881,  seeking  compensation  for 
services  rendered  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  was  reported  that  she  sought 
a  grant  of  $250,000.00,  and  one  of 
her  biographers  has  asserted  that  not 
Miss  Carroll  but  Evans  and  Benja- 
min F.  Wade  were  responsible  for  the 
claim  being  pressed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  evidence  to  support  the  sus- 
picion at  the  time  whispered  that 
Evans  and  Wade  anticipated  receiv- 
ing a  sizable  portion  of  the  contem- 
plated fortune.  Captain  Scott,  the 
river  pilot,  filed  a  counterclaim,  al- 
leging that  he  had  really  originated 
the  Tennessee  River  strategy  and 
that  Miss  Carroll  had  publicly  given 
him  credit  for  it.4 

Much  testimony  favorable  to  Miss 
Carroll  was  taken5  and  many  promi- 
nent people  were  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  her  cause.  However,  nei- 
ther she  nor  Scott  ever  received  any 
reward  or  official  recognition,  al- 
though Edwin  M.  Stanton  is  reported 
as  having  said  of  Miss  Carroll:  "Hers 


was  the  greatest  course  in  the  war. 
She  found  herself,  got  no  pay,  and 
did  the  great  work  that  made  others 
famous."6 

Miss  Carroll  was  an  invalid  during 
her  last  years.  She  died  in  Washing- 
ton in  1894,  and  is  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, Maryland,  under  an  epitaph 
which  fittingly  describes  her:  "A 
woman  rarely  gifted— an  able  and  ac- 
complished writer". 

Even  less  well  known  than  Miss 
Carroll  is  her  coadjutor,  Lemuel  D. 
Evans.7  After  studying  law  Evans 
moved  from  Tennessee  to  Texas  in 
1843.  He  was  a  delegate  to  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Annexation 
Committee  of  1845.  He  adhered  to 
the  Union  when  Texas  seceded,  and, 
as  already  stated,  was  a  government 
agent  during  the  war.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Reconstruction 
Convention  of  1868,  and  in  1870 
when  all  the  officers  elected  by  the 
people  were  removed  by  the  military 
authorities,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas.  After  a  term  as  Chief  Justice 
and  another  as  Associate  Justice  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Marshal 
and  was  serving  in  that  capacity 
when  he  died  in  1875. 

Perhaps  some  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  character  of  the  judges  who  were 
placed  upon  the  Southern  courts  dur- 
ing "the  tragic  era"  by  a  speech 
which  Evans  made  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  1845,  in  which  he  said:  "I 
candidly  believe  that  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  courts  of  judicature  is  a 
fraud  on  the  community;  the  whole 
system  is  an  invention  of  the  darker 


ages  and  productive  of  the  greatest- 
injury.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of 
right  or  wrong  which  a  savage  is  not 
as  competent  to  decide  as  the  ablest 
judge  in  the  land.  .  .  .  Questions  of 
right  and  wrong  depend  upon  feel- 
ing and  not  upon  reason."8  It  may 
be  unfair  to  criticize  this  utterance; 
perhaps  Evans  was  merely  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Lincoln  Not  Sympathetic 
to  Claim  for  Reward 

Woman  With  a  Sword,®  a  currently 
popular  historical  novel,  takes  for  its 
theme  the  career  of  Anna  Ella  Car- 
roll and  her  association  with  Lemuel 
D.  Evans.  It's  a  good  story  well 
told.10  All  of  the  name  characters 
are  real  with  one  exception— a  South- 
erner whom  Anna  Ella  rejects  as  her 
fiance  when  war  comes.11  The  back- 
ground is  unexceptionable,  as  is  the 
sketch  of  Miss  Carroll's  career  before 
1801.  The  historic  personages— prin- 
cipally Lincoln,  Stanton,  Wade, 
Bates,  Sherman  and  Scott12— are  ac- 
curately portrayed  and  speak  and  act 
in  character.  Most  of  the  story  is 
devoted  to  Miss  Carroll's  connection 
with  the  Tennessee  River  campaign 
and  to  an  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  the  over-all  strategy  was  her  indi- 
vidual conception.  The  author,  Hol- 
lister  Noble,  has  Wade,  Bates,  Lin- 
coln and  others  privately  acknowl- 
edge Miss  Carroll  as  the  Tennessee 
River  strategist,  but  unwilling  to 
make  during  the  war  any  public 
announcement  of  this  as  against  the 
public  interest.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  after  peace  Lincoln 
should  give  Miss  Carroll  due  public 
(Continued  on  page  275) 


4.  In  an  article  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
April   12,   1865. 

5.  A  large  part  of  this  testimony  was  printed 
and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  One  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  seems  to  be  missing — 
proof  that  the  strategy  recommended  by  Miss 
Carroll  in  Washington  on  November  30,  1861, 
was  responsible  for  the  Tennessee  River  campaign. 

6.  Miss  Carroll's  own  statement  is  the  source 
of  this;  if  is  printed  in  H.R.  Misc.  Doc.  No.  58, 
45th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1877)  31:  "Secretary  Stanton's 
Remarks — One  day  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Stanton  if  he  could  not 
furnish  what  was  termed  'transportation  and 
subsistence'  for  a  Southern  tour.  There  happened 
to  be  many  present.  He  remarked  that  He  had 
rather  pay  me  millions  of  dollars  than  to  say 
"no"  to  any  request  I  could  make  of  him.' 
You',  said  he,  'who  have  done  such  incomparable 

services    for    the    country,    with    so    much    modesty 
and    so    little   pretension',    etc.    I    did    not    like   so 


much  in  the  line  of  compliment,  and  said  to 
General  Hardie,  as  I  passed  out,  'Mr.  Stanton 
said  too  much  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  in  the  room.'  Hardie  said,  'Don't  take  it  in 
that  light.  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  the  man  to  say 
what  he  don't  mean,  and,  venture  to  say,  never 
said  so   much  to  any  one  besides  during  the  war.' 

"I  related  this  to  Judge  Wade.  'Why,'  said  he, 
'Stanton  has  said  the  same  of  you  to  me,  and 
often  in  the  same  vein;  he  said  your  whole 
course  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  war;  that 
you  found  yourself,  got  no  pay,  and  did  the 
great   work    that    made    others   famous.' 

"(From  my  note  of  the  time,  to  the  truth  of 
which    I    can    swear.— A. EC.)" 

7.  I  am  indebted  to  the  University  of  Texas 
Library    for    information    about    Evans. 

8.  As  to  constitutional  law  Evans  said:  "Any 
man  who  .  .  .  understands  the  common  laws  of 
syntax  is  as  well  qualified  to  understand  the 
constitutionality  of   the   law  as  a   Daniel   Webster. 


Why?  Because  any  sentence  in  the  English 
language,  whether  it  be  from  a  law  book  or  the 
Bible,  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar." 

Cf.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in  United  Stales  v. 
Monia,  317  U.S.  431,  63  S.  Ct.  409  (1943):  "The 
notion  that  because  the  words  of  a  statute  are 
plain,  its  meaning  is  also  plain,  is  merely 
pernicious    oversimplification." 

9.  Hollister  Noble,  Woman  With  a  Sword, 
(New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1948). 

10.  Mr.  Noble  makes  one  curious  blunder. 
Describing  a  supper  party  given  in  Miss  Carroll's 
honor,  he  says:  "She  sat  at  his  right  at  dinner 
with   Colonel   Scott   on    her   left"    (page   72). 

11.  This  is  no  doubt  intended  to  symbolize 
Miss  Carroll's  refusal  to  be  influenced  by  her 
inherited  and  environmental  Southern  sym- 
pathies. 

12.  Thomas  Alexander  Scott,  railroad  execu- 
tive and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in   1861-1862. 
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(original  in  safe)  ipainages  in 
"  using~rilms*  is"*trie'  ract  uiat  they  are 
permanent.  They  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  and  can  be  shown  to 
more  than  one  set  of  Witnesses  at  the 
same  time.  A  complpe  factual  event 
library  can  be  buiK  up  for  use  year 
after  year.  The  successive  trials  will 
never  be  identical,  even  though  the 
same  films  areaised,  because  the  wit- 
nesses will  Always  see  different  de- 
tails and  the  attorneys  will  empha- 
size different  theories. 


a        Anna   Ella   Carroll 

(Continued  from  Page  200) 
credit— a  plan  that  was  frustrated  by 
the  assassination.  There  is  one  dif- 
ficulty with  this.  Lincoln,  so  far  as 
the  record  discloses,  was  not  sympa- 
thetic at  least  with  the  efforts  to  ob- 
tain any  financial  reward  for  Miss 
Carroll.  Although  her  writings  were 
undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Union  cause,  when  she  asked 
Lincoln  for  $50,000.00  for  this  spe- 
cial work,  with  unaccustomed  heat 
he  replied  that  her  request  was  "the 
most  outrageous  one  ever  made  to 
any  government  on  earth."13 

Necessarily,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Noble 
spices  his  novel  with  the  ineluctable 
condiment  of  romance— the  attach- 
ment of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  Lem- 
uel D.  Evans  for  one  another.  As  the 
story  goes  this  romance  did  not  cul- 
minate in  marriage  because  Miss 
Carroll's  conscience  compelled  her  to 
return  to  Maryland  to  keep  the  "free 
state"  in  line,  while  Evans,  Action- 
ized as  equally  conscientious,  an- 
swered the  call  of  duty  and  went 
home  to  reconstruct  Texas.14 

There  may  have  been  a  romance 
between  Miss  Carroll  and  Evans.  If 
so,  however,  it  was  an  autumnal  ro- 
mance for  in  1861  Evans  was  51  and 
Miss  Carroll  a  45-year-old,15  partly 
deaf  and  somewhat  acidulous  spin- 
ster. 

I  feel  ungrateful  in  writing  as  I 
have  about  Mr.  Noble's  book,  for  I  en- 
joyed it  more  than  any  other  novel  I 
have  recently  read.  Without  retract- 
ing I  add  that  while  historical  novels 


There  is  no  reason  why  trials  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  herein  .de- 
scribed should  not  become  the/basis 
for  instruction  in  appellate  jafractice. 
Instead  of  using  ready-made  records 
or  prepared  fact  situations,  the  rec- 
ord made  at  the  trial  fan  easily  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  amotion  for  new 
trial  and  an  appeaL  Valuable  experi- 
ence can  thus  be  gained  by  student 
lawyers  in  this/phase  of  practice,  all 
under  the  tutelage  of  competent  law- 
yers and  law  teachers. 


should  always  have  verisimilitude, 
verity  demands  only  that  there  be 
nothing  contrary  to  indisputable 
facts;  when  the  facts  are  unknown 
or  debatable  there  is  complete  free- 
dom. I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  cor- 
rect canon  for  it  is  merely  my  own; 
however,  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Noble 
has  followed  far  more  closely  than 
do  most  authors.  This  is  enough,  lor 
any  writer  of  a  historical  novel 
should  be  content  to  deserve  an 
alteration  of  Whittier's  lines: 

For  of  all  glad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The    gladdest    are    these:    "It    might 
have  been!" 

13.  tetter  from  Anno  Ello  Carroll  to  A.  Lincoln, 
August  14,  1862.  Lincoln  Papers,  Ms.  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 

14.  Evans'  efforts  were  thoroughly  unappre- 
ciated in  Texas.  His  decisions  and  opinions  were 
severely  criticized  and  once  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy. 

15.  One  of  Miss  Carroll's  biographers,  Marjorie 
Barstow  Greenbie,  states  that  Evans  had  a  living 
wife  during  all  the  time  he  was  associated  with 
Miss  Carroll.  In  a  personal  letter  to  me  Mrs. 
Greenbie  writes:  "I  was  told  that  Evans  was 
married  by  Miss  Nellie  C.  Carroll,  a  living  niece 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll."  Mrs.  Greenbie  also  states 
that  she  was  informed  thai  probably  Evans  had  a 
wife  who  was  incapacitated  in  some  way.  There 
are  many  newspaper  clippings  in  the  University 
of  Texas  Library  about  Evans,  but  no  reference 
in  any  of  them  to  his  family.  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  further  information  as  to  whether 
Evans  was   married. 
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118 th  Meeting  

LADIES  NIGHT 
DATE:        MAY  11,   1971  TUESDAY  NIGHT 

PLACE:     THE  HERMIT  CLUB,   DODGE  COURT 
SUBJECT:     THE  TRAGIC  EVENT  AT  FORD'S  THEATER 
PRELIMINARIES:     6: 30  PM         DINNER     7: 30  PM 

ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD 
DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER. .DANGER 
Dateline:   Hagerstown,  Maryland,  Hagerstown  CWRT  newsletter.. April,   1971» ..••••. 


"Now  then,  let's  get  down  to  some  unpleasant  business.     The  news  that  John  Frye 
brought  to  us  last  meeting  on  the  Antietam  Battlefield  problem  was  both  disgusting  and 
disheartening.     It  was  disgusting  to  find  out  that  now  a  third  subdivision  is  being 
planned  on  the  battlefield  -  in  the  area  behind  Burnside  Bridge  and  over  which  Hill's 
men  charged  to  save  the  day  for  Lee.     But  even  worse,   it  was  disheartening  to  find 
that  apparently,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  nobody  in  either  our  Round  Table  or  any 
other  Round  Table  is  willing  to  get  off  his  damn  fat  apathy  and  do  anything  about  it. 
We  of  the  Hagerstown  Civil  War  Round  Table  are  extremely  fortunate.     We've  seen  this 
battlefield  in  the  beauty  of  a  fresh  green  spring,   in  sweltering  heat  of  a  Maryland 
summer,   in  a  brilliant  crimson  fall,   and  in  the  wind-swept,   icy  Maryland  winter.  And 
we've   seen  it  untrammelled  by  a  lot  of  what  is  called  progress.     But  what  are  people 
going  to  find  in  a  few  years?     Split  levels  on  Bloody  Lane,  a  bowling  alley  in  the 
cornfield,   or  maybe  one  of  those  masterpieces  of  American  architecture,  a  Holiday  Inn 
in  the  West  woods?     If  that's  the  way  you  want  it  just  keep  up  the  good  work  fellows. 
But  as  John  asks,  how  are  we  going  to  hold  up  our  heads  itftien  we  meet  members  of  other 
Round  Tables  and  they  see  what  is  happening  to  a  National  Shrine,  not  ten  miles  from 
where  we  hold  meetings. 

But  wait,  why  worry  what  the  other  Round  Tables  think,   only  a  couple  even  indi- 
cated they  care,  by  responding  to  our  previous  pleas.     How  about  it  you  guys  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,   the  Jackson,  Miss.,   the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,   and  the  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Round  Tables,   is  this  the  customary  way  you  choose  to  honor  your  warriors  -  by  allow- 
ing their  field  of  glory  to  be  fouled?     Instead  of  pointing  with  pride  to  the  spot 
where  Hill's  men  routed  the  Yankees  you  can  show  your  sons  how  a  split  level  differs 
from  a  ranch  style,   (continued  on  next  page) 

PLEASE  SIGN  AN  MAIL  THE  ENCLOSED  LETTER  TO  SENATOR  TAFT  IMMEDIATELY  AND  MAKE  A  COPY 
TO  SEND  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN  WHO  EVER  HE  IS]        PHONE  RESERVATIONS  TO  GUY   (696-6300).... 


CWRT  OF  CLEVELAND  BULLETIN  BOARD 
ALLAN  NEVINS  DIES 

Allan  Nevins,  biographer  and  Civil  War  Historian,  died  March  £,  1971,  at  the 
age  of  80  in  Menlo  Park,  California.  He  was  awarded  Pulitzer  prizes  for  his  bio- 
graphies of Gr over  Cleveland  and  Hamilton  Fish.  By  his  own  evaluation  he  counted 
these  and  his  biography  of  John  Charles  Fremont  as  most  noteworthy.  His  projected 
12 -volume  Civil  War  history  included  "Ordeal  of  the  Union,"  "The  Emergence  of  Lin- 
coln," and  "The  War  for  the  Union."  A  final  two  volumes  were  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion in  1971. 

Allan  Nevins  was  born  Mayo20,  1890,  at  Camp  Point,  Illinois,  received  bachelor* s 
and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  was  awarded  a  doctorate  at 
Oxford  in  1913.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of  three  newspapers,  the  New  York  Post,  the 
New  York  Sun  and  the  New  York  World.  He  taught  at  Cornell  and  Columbia  universities 
in  the  United  States,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  and  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem.  Since  19£8  he  had  been  senior  associate  in  the  Huntington  Lib- 
rary, San  Marino,  California.  He  suffered  a  stroke  in  1967  but  continued  work  on  his 
Civil  War  series  until  June,  1970,  when  he  entered  the  Sharon  Heights  Convalescent 
Home  in  Menlo  Park. 

He  was  editor  of  several  notable  volumes.  "American  Press  Opinion:  Washington 
to  Coolidge,"  1927,  was  an  anthology  of  historic  and  influential  editorials.  He  was 
co-editor  with  Frank  Weitenkampf  of  "A  Century  of  Political  Cartoons."  "Letters  of 
Grover  Cleveland"  was  a  by-product  of  his  biography,  and  he  reduced  to  one-volume 
readability  "The  Diary  of  John  Qunicy  Adams"  and  "Polk:  The  Diary  of  a  President." 

Allen  Nevins  was  a  thorough  student,  and  was  thoroughly  approachable.  He  was 
a  great  inspiration  to  many  of  us,  and  many  counted  him  as  good  friend  and  good  com- 
panion. 

ANTIETAM  BATTLEFIELD  (cont) 

But  certainly  all  hope  isn't  lost  yet,  we  hope.  John  described  how  impressed 
the  commissioners  were  with  the  petition  from  the  Michigan  Regimental  Round  Table. 
If  individual  Round  Table  members  all  over  would  send  letters  to  the  Washington 
County  Commissioners  (both  at  the  Washington  County  Court  House,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
217UO),  and  to  their  U.S.  Senators;  and  if  Round  Tables  would  send  similar  letters 
to  the  Hagerstown  Civil  War  Round  Table  for  us  to  forward  to  the  commissioners,  some- 
ting  might  still  be  done. 

As  a  closing  thought  on  this  subject  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  by  Edmund  Burke: 
"The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing," 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  There  can  be  no  plea -more  eloquent  than  that  made  by  Roger  Johnson, 
editor  of  the  Hagerstown  CWRT  newsletter.  Bravo  Roger.  Now  let  us 
all  live  up  to  our  commitments  as  Civil  War  buffs  and  do  what  is 

necessary  as  Roger  so  beautifully  points  out.  DO  IT  DAMN  IT •• 

ft********-******'**** 

CITIZENSHIP  FOR  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

We  were  interested  to  note  that  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (ID-Va)  introduced  a  reso- 
lution March  10,1971  for  posthumous  restoration  of  U.S.  citizenship  to  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  Confederate  general,  who  pledged  his  allegiance  to  the  Union  four  months  after 
the  Civil  War  ended. 

The  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  October  2,  186£,  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  somehow 
never  reached  President  Andrew  Johnson,  said  Byrd.  "I  believe  we  can  safely  assume 
that  had  this  oath  reached  the  hands  of  the  President,  that  General  Lee's  citizenship 
would  have  been  restored  in  full,"  the  Senator  said. 

Byrd' s  resolution  for  Congress  to  restore  Lee's  citizenship  requires  a  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  based  on  a  clause  in  the  lUth  Amendent  to  the 
Constitution  governing  restoration  of  citizenship  to  any  U.S.  military  officer  who 
joins  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  WAR 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  the  notable  role  played  by  women  in  the  War  has 
been  badly  down-played.  Their  part  in  helping  the  Union  armies  was  enormous, 
especially  in  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  predecessor  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  hospitals,  medical  treatment,  and  proper  food  and 
shelter  for  the  troops  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  was  deplorable.   "The  horrible 
hospitals"  was  a  common  term;  man  shunned  them.  The  sick  preferred  to  suffer  in 
camp;  they  dreaded  being  consigned  to  the  fetid,  ill-equipped  and  badly  administered 
hospitals.  Whereas  90,868  Union  officers  and  men  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  an 
amazing  2,321  officers  and  182,329  men  died  or  sickness  or  accident  ...  most  of  them 
from  sickness  ...  and  lack  of  proper  care. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  quickly  organized  the  situation,  as  did  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  orders  of  nursing  sisters.  Despite  the  horrors  of  the  battlefields 
and  hospitals,  the  women  plunged  in  as  nurses  and  quickly  earned  the  well-deserved 
name  of  "Angels  of  Mercy",  which  they  literally  were.  They  fought  filth  and  the 
dreadful  wounds  and  mutilation  of  the  men.  Nothing  seemed  to  quail  their  indomnible 
courage. 

Before  the  Sanitary  Commission  could  be  organized,  the  women  who  sent  their  men 
off  to  war  assembled  huge  amounts  of  food,  clothing,  blankets,  "comfort  bags"  and 
other  items,  and  dispatched  them  to  the  troops.  Some  of  this  outpouring  jammed 
baggage  cars  with  miscellany.  Badly  packed  jams,  jellies,  cakes,  poorly  canned  meats_ 
soups,  pastries  and  other  food  frequently  spilled  out,  fermented,  spoiled,  and 
saturated  blankets,  bandages  and  clothing  in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  with  a 
putrid  mess  so  that  everything  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  Sanitary  Commission  literally 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  shipments  of  tons  of  supplies. 

A  request  was  received  by  the  Commission  at  Boston  for  5*000  shirts  for  Massachu- 
setts troops.  Women  by  the  hundreds  flocked  in  "every  Middlesex  village  and  farm", 
at  home,  in  churches  and  town  halls  to  fill  the  order.  Something  like  1,000  shirts 
a "day  were  cut,  sewn,  and  completed. 

Dorothes  Dix,  head  of  the  Commission,  sent  the  busy  Boston  seamstresses  an  order 
for  500  shirts  for  her  Washington  hospital.  They  xrere  made  and  shipped  the  same  day. 

Dorothea  Dix,  who  ruled  the  Sanitary  Commission  with  a  whim  of  iron,  had  rigid 
ideas  about  the  kind  of  women  she  would  allow  to  become  nurses  for  Union  Army  Hospi- 
tals. She  apparently  didn't  trust  pretty  young  women  around  the  troops. 

Mary  Livermore,  a  leading  spirit  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Commission,  the  wife  of 
a  newspaperman,  had  a  wry  comment  in  her  reminiscenses' about  how  Miss  Dipc  chose  her 
nurses.  It  seems  Miss  Dix  had  wangled  sole  power. to  make  the  choices.  Photographs 
of  these  nurses  inevitably  show  them  as  middle-aged,  grim  iooking  ladies,  and,  Mary 
told  why: 

"Miss  Dix  installed  several  hundred  nurses  in  their  noble  work,  all  of  them 
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Protestants  and  middle-aged.  She  personally  examined  the  qualifications  of  every  ap«  • 
plicant.  The  women  must  be  over  30  years  of  age;  plain  almost  to  repulsion  in  dress, 
and  devoid  of  personal  attractions,  if  they  hoped  to  receive  the  approval  of  Miss  Dix. 

"She  also  insisted  on  good  health  and  an  unexceptionable  moral  character.  Many 
of  the  women  whom  she  rejected  because  they  were  too  young  and  too  beautiful  entered 
the  service  under  other  auspices,  and  became  eminently  useful.  Many  women  whom  she 
accepted  because  they  were  sufficiently  old  and  ugly  proved  unfit  for  the  position 
and  a  disgrace  to  their  sex."  Well,  it  takes  a  woman  to  judge  her  sisters. 

The  Roman  Catholic  nursing  sisters  in  the  War  turned  out  to  be  jewels.  Many  an 

order  was  stripped  of  members  for  the  work.  Hospitals  with  the  Sisters  in  charge  were 

highly  superior,  clean  and  well  run.  The  troops  counted  themselves  lucky  if  the 

Sisters  were  tending  them.  They  liked  them  for  another  reason:  They  did  not  talk 

nor  gossip. 

As  for  the  women  "soldiers":   One  authority  estimates  that  there  were  more  than 

UOO  of  them  in  Union  ranks.  They  participated  in  battles,  leading  troops  and  living 

soldiers1  lives.  They  included  such  stand-outs  as  Annie  Ethridge,  who  served  with 

the  Third  Michigan  regiment  in  every  battle  in  which  it  was  engaged;  and  the  famous 

Bridget  Devens,  "Michigan  Bridget",  who  joined  the  First  Michigan  cavalry  with  her 

husband  and  served  throughout  the  War.  If  a  soldier  fell,  she  took  his  place  and 

fought  with  courage. 

Other  identified  women  soldiers  included  Mrs.  Kady  Bromwell,  Fifth  Rhode  Island; 

Georgianna  Peterman,  x^ho  was  drummer  "boy"  with  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  for  two  years, 

and  the  famous  Madame  Turchin,  whose  husband  commanded  the  Nineteenth  Illinois.  When 

her  husband  became  seriously  ill,  she  actually  led  them  into  action,  and  men  and 

officers  cheerfully  obeyed  her  orders.   (WASHINGTON,  D.C.  CWRT  NEWSLETTER,  1970) 

BELLE  BOYD 

In  her  own  account  of  the  day  Jackson  captured  Front  Royal,  Belle's  hometown, 
Belle  relates  this  incident.  A  writer  from  the  New  York  Herald  was  also  staying  at 
her  aunt's  cottage.  She  said,  "Maybe  a  good  writer,  but  no  gentleman."  When  the 
commotion  began  in  town,  she  met  him  halfiray  up  the  stairway.  He  asked  what  was  go- 
ing on  and  she  replied:  "The  rebels  are  coming." 

He  turned  quickly  and  ran  back  to  his  room  to  gather  his  manuscript  and  belong- 
ings and  get  away.  Belle,  in  passing  his  door  noticed  the  key  on  the  outside.  She 
turned  it,  locking  him  in.  Later  that  day  she  passed  him  on  the  street  being  escorted 
away  by  Confederate  soldiers.  He  had  some  unflattering  remarks  for  her. 

Jackson  wrote  a  message  to  Belle  later  saying:  "I  thank  you  for  myself,  for  the 
army,  for  the  immense  service  you  have  rendered  your  country  today."  Either  she  was 
just  lucky  or  she  led  a  charmed  life.  Even  after  Front  Royal  was  retaken  by  the  North 
and  she  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  she  soon  was  released  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Again  the  next  year,  she  was  arrested  and  this  time  spent  three 
months  in  Carroll  prison.  Upon  her  release,  she  decided  to  go  to  England. 

Her  ensuing  problems  are  recounted  by  biographer  Mary  Elizabeth  Massey  in  "Bonner 
Brigades".  According  to  Miss  Massey,  Belle  carried  Confederate  dispatches  on  her  trip 
to  England.  Her  ship  was  captured  by  Federals  and  placed  under  command  of  Ensign 
Samuel  Hardinge  soon  to  be  her  husband. 

Belle,  though,  escaped  when  the  ship  docked  in  Boston  and,  through  Canada,  fina- 
lly got  to  England,  where  shortly  later  she  married  Hardinge,  who  was  held  responsi- 
ble for  her  escape  and  dismissed  from  the  service.  After  Hardinge  died,  Belle  was 
married  twice  more.  Her  second  husband  was  John  Hammond,  a  former  British  Army  Offi- 
cer. They  later  divorced.  Her  third  husband  was  Nathaniel  High  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

While  in  England,  Belle  turned  to  the  stage  and  continued  her  career  when  she 
returned  to  the  United  States.  When  financially  pressed,  she  took  up  lecturing  and, 
in  a  change  of  heart,  melodramatically  concluded  her  addresses  with  a  plea  for  Nations 
Unity.  Her  most  enthusiastic  audiences  were  Union  veterans. 

On  June  11,  1900  she  accepted  an  engagement  for  a  performance  at  the  GAR  hall  in 
Kilbourne,  Wisconsin,  and  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack.  She  was  J?7»  Belle,  who 
was  buried  in  Kilbourne,  was  carried  to  her  grave  by  four  Union  veterans  and  two  sons 
of  veterans. 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  From  an  article  by  Jean  Geddes  appearing  in  the  WASHINGTON  POST  paper. 
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Ml  DEAR  LADY 

The  story  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  of 
---.    -.  Maryland— the  unhonored  general  of 

the  Civil  War 

EDITOR1 S  NOTE:     The  following  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  CWRT  newsletter 
attracted  my  attention  and  so  I  did  a  little  research  on  the  article  mentioned 
within  th$  article  and  present  everything  in  this  newsletter  for  your  edification 

First  the" Washington  CWRT  article: 

Last  month  the  News  Letter  carried  a  brief  item  giving  one  Anna  Ella 
Carroll  credit  for  dreaming  up  Grant's  Tennessee  River  campaign  which  yield- 
ed Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.     "Not  sol",    says  Member  Cash  Keller  in  an  in- 
teresting letter,  "She  warn't  no  petticoat  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Union 
forces." 

Seems  that  Anna  Ella  was  quite  a  pamphleteer,  turning  out  patriotic 
Union  appeals  in  Maryland.    Perhaps  carried  away  by  the  recognition  she 
achieved,    she  began,  according  to  Member  Keller  (backed  by  firm  documenta- 
tion) to  advance  claims  to  having  authored  a  lot  of  things,   including  the 
Henry-Donelson  campaign  and  other  military  maneuvers. 

Because  of  the  preposterous  nature  of  some  of  the  gal's  claims,  Member 
Cash  got  interested  in  her  activities.     He  wrote  that  he  "became  convinced 
Miss  Carroll,  needing  money  in  her  old  age^  began  pushing  her  cause  after 
the  War  when,  conveniently,   those  who  could  refute  her  claim  out  of  hand 
either  were  dead  or  their  memories  had  faded.     Of 'course,  Miss  Carroll  had 
much  precedent  for  her  attempt  to  mulct  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  she  never 
was  able  to  convince  the  financial  purse-strings  committees  in  the  Congress 
of  the  justice  of  her  claim.     I  do  give  her  credit  as  a  devoted  Unionist 
and  a  patriotic  pamphleteer  at  a  time  when  this  help  was  needed  in  the 
vital  border  state  of  Maryland — and  if  she  had  been  rewarded  for  this,  it 
would  have  been  simple  justice." 

.'NOW  THE  PART  THAT  INTERESTED  ME... HOW  THIS  PREPOSTEROUS  CLAIM  COULD  LEAD 
TWO  WRITERS  INTO  WRITING  A  BOOK  ABOUT  IT  AND  HOW  A  LEADING  WOMEN'S  MAGA- 
ZINE, WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  (The  magazine  is  no  longer  published),  COULD 
PRINT  AN  EDITED  VERSION  OF  THE  BOOK  ADDING  TO  ITS  CREDIBILITY 

Continues  the  Washington  CWRT  article: 

A  pair  of  writers,  the  late  Sydney  Greenbie  and  Majorie  Bar stow  Green- 
bie,  long  after  the  fact,  took  up  Anna  Ella's  cause,  and  published  book© 
which  even  credited  the       Maryland  Amazon  with  authoring  Winfield  Scott's 
"Anaconda  Plan".     Member  Cash  rallied  unimpeachable   sources  to  show  that 
the  Greenbies  were   'way  overboard.     Historians  at  the  Centennial  Commission 
rejected  the  Carroll  claims  as  unfounded  after  Member  Cash  had  shot  Anna 
Ella's  case  as  full  of  holes  as  a  Swiss  cheese. 

Well,  where  did  the  item  come  from?    From  another  woman,  of  course, 
Mary  Livermore,  who  in  her  book  published  in  1890,  touted  the  role  of  women 
in  the  War.     She  bought  Anna  Ella's  claims  uncritically. 

Just  shows  you  can't  trust  women...... at  least  when  it  comes  to  his* 

toric  facts. 

Now  the  edited  story  as  it  appeared  in  the  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  19U0; 

"This  article  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  material  discovered  and  brought 
to  our  attention  by  Marjorie  Bar stow  Greenbie.  Many  of  the  facts  in  this  narra- 
tive are  the  result  of  Mrs.  Greenbie 's  researches.  This  interesting  aid  dramatic 
episode  in  the  Lincoln  chronicle  will  appear  in  more  detailed  development  in  Mrs 
Greenbie' s  forthcoming  book,  Unhonored  Lady. 
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MI  DEA.R  LADY 

This  article  appeared  in  the  February  and  March  issues  of  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION,  in 
19U0  and  was  edited  by  Gertrude  B.  Lane  with  Willa  Roberts  the  managing  editor. 

The  story  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  of  Maryland 
--the  unhonored  general  of  the  Civil  War 

Had  Anna  Ella  Carroll  of  Maryland  been  cast  in  a  more  feminine  role  undoubtLy 
she  would  have  been  written  as  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Civil  War,  Had  she 
uttered  some  pithy  remark  which,  jotted  down  by  a  contemporary,  had  been  passed  onas 
a  parting  word  to  her  man  going  away  to  fight;  had  she  stood  at  the  door  of  her  Mary- 
land home  and  defied  a  Southern  raiding  party  to  cross  her  threshold;  had  she  ridden 
through  a  stormy  night  on  her  favorite  hunter  to  warn  a  blue-coated  general  of  some 
stratagem  she  had  overheard  from  a  Confederate  cousin  at  her  dinner  table;  had  she  en- 
dured some  experience  which  xrould  have  permitted  romantic  relatives  to  fictionalize 
her  into  a  federal  Scarlett  O'Hara — had  all  or  any  of  these  been  the  part  of  Anna 
Carroll  in  the  great  war  drama  her  name  and  deeds  would  doubtless  be  known  today  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land,  tearooms  xrould  be  named  in  her  honor  the  length  of 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  and  she  at  least  woold  have  shared  the  place  in  recorded 
history  now  filled  by  her  illustrious  kin,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll ton,  whose  chief 
bid  to  enduring  memory  is  his  signature  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  Anna  Carroll  had  «o  such  feminine  part.  Hers  was  a  man's  role  throughout. 
She  devised  military  strategy  for  which  men  got  the  credit.  She  advised  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  officers  on  the  conduct  of  therar.  She  wrote  treatises 
on  the  legality  of  war  measures  and  pamphlets  inciting  wavering  men  to  act  as  she 
wanted  them  to  act.  Creditable  documents  even  give  her  a  great  part  in  the  discovery 
of  the  military  genius  of  General  Grant. 

Probably  it  was  because  her  role  was  so  much  aut  of  joint  with  her  sex  back  in 
those  hoop-skirt  and  crinoline  days  that  Anna  Carroll's  has  remained  one  of  the  little 
published  stories  of  the  war  period.  It  lies  buried  today  in  the  yellowing  musty  mis- 
cellaneous papers  of  Congress  for  the  period  between  1872  and  1881,  just  as  it  was 
told  officially  to  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Parts  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  personal  notes  and  letters  still  preserved  in  the  cushion-backed 
albums  and  lock-boxes  of  the  descendants  of' the  Carrolls  and  Calverts  of  Maryland,  and 
in  the  memories  of  the  heirs  to  the  folklore  of  Civil  War  America* 

Indeed  Anna  Carroll  skips  throughout  the  record  of  that  period,  sometimes  like  a 
phantom  but  most  times  with  such  documented  reality  as  leads  one  to  question  the  more 
general  history  in  which  her  part  is  so  persistently  obscured. 

Miss  Carroll  first  stepped  onto  the  setting  in  the  early  weeks  of  1861.  She  was 
already  a  middle-aged  woman,  slightly  deaf  but  possessed  of  a  vigor  which  became  of 
itself  a  definite  part  of  her  story.  Already  too  she  had  endured  the  personal  con- 
flict between  the  romance  of  the  old  South  into  which  she  had  been  born  and  the  real- 
ities of  the  new  industrial  America  into  which  she  had  been  thrust,  and  had  decided 
firmly  and  irrevocably  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  short  and  in  truth  she  was  already 
a  Union  sympathizer  of  almost  fanatical  zeal. 

Those  were  squally  times  indeed.  Southern  sympathizers  in  Washington,  incensed 
by  the  recent  verdict  at  polls  which  had  indicated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  as  the 
next  President,  were  conspiring  to  seize  control  of  the  Federal  Government  by  force 
and  prevent  his  inauguration.  Heat  and  emotion  were  taking  the  place  of  reason  in  the 
minds  of  almost  everyone.  The  spirit  of  recklessness  was  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The 
birth  pains  of  the  Civil  War  were  coming  closer  and  closer  together. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  attractive  and  eloquent  Mississippian,  hero  of  Buena  Vista 
and  son-in-law  by  his  first  marriage  of  old  Zachary  Taylor,  was  strutting  the  streets 
of  Washington,  almost  openly  in  the  plot  to  take  the  government  by  arms.  Vice-Presi- 
dent John  Breckinridge,  youthful  champion  of  the  south  whom  Lincoln  had  just  defeated 
for  the  Presidency,  stcod  on  his  campaign  statement  that  he  would  lead  the  cotton 
states  out  of  the  Union  if  this  "black  abolitionist"  were  elected  President.  The  lame 
duck  administration  of  President  Buchanan  was  waddling  helplessly.  Members  of  the  re- 
tiring cabinet  were  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Union. 

At  the  very  height  of  this  excitement  and  suspense  Anna  Carroll  showed  up  in  Wash- 
ington. What  is  more,  she  appeared  in  the  very  councils  of  the  plotters  themselves. 
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She  was  ao  stranger  to  the  Southern  hot-bloods.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  her 
views  and  her  high  spirit.  They  knew  she  had  dared  the  wrath  of  her  wm   social  set 
in  Maryland  just  a  few  months  before  to  ride  the  state  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  rail* 
splitter  as  against  her  closest  personal  friend  John  Breckinridge.  But  they  knew  her 
as  no  ordinary  woman.  Most  of  them  had  read  her  most  recent  book,  Star  of  the  West, 
glorifying  the  trade  expansion  which  was  bringing  the  North  and  the  South  into  the 
friction  of  flint  and  steel.  The  chivalrous  Southern  gentlemen  chose  to  overlook 
Anna's  rabid  pro-Union  sympathies.  Their  choice  was  less  of  chivalry,  however,  than 
of  the  belief  that  they  could  win  her  over  at  the  proper  time.  And  they  wanted  her 
support  most  of  all,  not  necessarily  because  of  the  personal  abilities  which  she  could 
bring  to  the  cause,  but  the  more  because  she  practically  dominated  in  those  days  the 
great  Carroll  clan  of  Maryland. 

Miss  Carroll's  introduction  into  the  secret  precincts  of  the  Southern  revolutio- 
naries must  have  been  through  her  old  friend,  John  Breckinridge.  Some  of  the  sources 
from  which  this  narrative  was  gathered  even  suggest  a  romance  between  her  and  this 
brilliant  Kentuckian  who,  six  years  her  junior,  had  served  in  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion as  the  youngest  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  At  any  rate  she  had  known 
Breckinridge  since  his  earliest  manhood.  John  Breckinridge  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Carrolls  by  his  uncle,  Robert  Breckinridge,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti- 
more, who  had  brought  to  Anna  the  solution  of  an  old  family  conflict  between  Presby- 
terianism  and  Catholicism.  Anna  felt  about  her  friend  Breckinridge  as  the  Southerners 
felt  about  her.  She  well  knew  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  on  the  more  superficial 
issues  between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  she  believed  she  could  win  him  over  at  the 
proper  time,  if  to  win  him  should  become  necessary  either  to  her  cause  or  to  the  conp 

tinuation  of  her  personal  affection  for  him. 

Whether  it  was  from  some  information  she  received  from  Breckinridge  or  through 

her  own  peculiar  intuition,  Anna  concluded  that  the  first  step  of  the  secessionists 

would  be  to  attempt  to  separate  her  own  State  of  Maryland  from  the  Union.  She  found 

out  that  they  considered  Maryland  the  pivotal  state  in  the  whole  plot  of  secession. 

She  determined  thereupon  and  set  herself  to  the  task  of  "saving"  her  own  state. 

It  was  here  again  that  the  personal  acquaintances  which  Anna  had  built  up  over 
the  years—at  her  home  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  at  the  governor's  mansion  while  her  fathe 
reigned  at  Annapolis,  at  her  later  home  in  Baltimore  and  in  her  travels  along  the 
eastern  seaboard— placed  a  trump  card  in  her  hand.  Of  all  the  friends  of  her  family 
few  were  closer  than  Thomas  Hicks,  then  serving  as  governor  of  Maryland.  Anna  knew 
him  so  well, in  fact,  that  she  suspected  him  of  wavering  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  causes.  Secessionist  sentiment  in  those  days  was  running  as  high  in  Maryland 
as  anywhere  else  except  possibly  in  South  Carolina.  She  feared  that  the  Southern 
plotters  might  be  correct  in  their  calculation  that  he  would  give  in  before  the  pre- 
ssure and  call  the  legislature  together,  in  which  case  all  agreed,  Maryland  would  step 
out  of  the  Union  on  an  ordinance  of  secession. 

Accepting  at  once  her  challenge  and  her  opportunity,  Anna  took  stage  to  Annapolis 
to  see  Governor  Hicks.  She  confided  to  the  governor  the  things  she  had  seen  and 
heard  among  the  secessionists  in  Washington.  She  tried  to  show  him  that  the  plot 
amounted  to  treason,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  lawful  President.  She  begged  him  to 
stand  fast  against  the  demand  to  call  the  legislature.  "The  secessionist  step  would 
be  to  take  the  State  of  Maryland,"  she  told  him.  "and  with  us  in  their  pockets  to  in- 
augurate their  new  government  in  the  national  capital  before  Mr.  Lincoln  can  get  here. 

She  would  not  leave  until  she  had  got  his  tacit  promise  not  to  call  the  legisla- 
ture. Having  got  it,  she  rushed  back  to  Washington.  Anna  apparently  had  kept  her 
activities  and  intentions  well  in  the  dark.  At  any  rate  she  did  not  arouse  the  sus- 
picions of  her  Southern  friends.  They  were  more  than  friendly  to  her  now;  they  over- 
played themselves.  The  best  way  to  win  Maryland  irrevocably  to  the  Southern  cause, 
they  figured,  was  to  win  the  Carrolls,  that  famous  clan  which  had  produced  old  Charles 
Carroll  and  "Father John"  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic  bishop  in  America;  and  Anna's  own 
father,  Thomas  King  Carroll,  who  had  served  as  governor  of  Maryland.  Anna  did  not 
discourage  them  in  this  view.  Jefferson  Davis  became  so  over enthusiastic  at  the  pro- 
spect of  winning  Maryland  through  Anna  and  the  Carrolls  that  he  appears  to  have  taken 
her  at  her  word  for  everything.  For  some  reason,  however,  John  Breckinridge  was  moody 
and  evasive.  Probably  it  was  because  he  knew  Anna  better  .thaa  the  others  knew  her  and 
therefore  suspected  the  part  she  was  playing.  Anna  in  turn  took  Breckinridge's  evas- 
iveness as  evidence  that  he  was  a  Union  man  at  heart. 
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Her  role  developed  rapidly  into  that  of  combination  spy  and  strategist.  While 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  tiie  Southern  plotters  she  also  established  contact  with 
loyal  members  of  Buchanan's  cabinet  and  the  key  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  She 
went  to  old  General  Winfield  Scott,  then  ranking  general  of  the  army,  and  had  him  in- 
struct her  in  the  military  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Washington.  She  in- 
terviewed officers  of  the  navy  to  find  where  they  and  their  craft  could  be  located 
in  the  event  of  the  suspected  coup  d'etat.  Through  correspondence  with  friends  in 
Virginia  she  sought  to  learn  the  prospects  of  secession  immediately  to  the  southward. 

During  all  this  time  Anna  kept  a  steady  stream  of  letters  going  to  Governor  Hick. 
In  one  part  they  would  inform  him  of  what  the  secessionist  were  doing;  in  another  she 
would  exhort  him  to  stand  firm  against  calling  the  legislature.  Whether  from  know- 
ledge or  suspicion  she  warned  the  governor  that  the  state  militia  was  not  loyal  and 
that  Buchanan  would  give  the  state  no  help.  It  was  up  to  him  not  to  let  the  legisla- 
ture meet,  she  wrote,  for  once  convened  it  would  vote  secession.  Time  was  getting 
shorter.  Her  own  game  of  playing  for  time  was  itself  playing  out. 

Then  Anna  flashed  a  card  which  her  own  peculiar  circumstances  had  placed  up  her 
sleeve.  Taking  deliberate  advantage  of  the  faith  which  the  secessionists  had  placed 
in  winning  Maryland  through  her  and  the  Carrolls,  Anna  extraced  a  promise  that  as  a 
matter  of  strategy  they  would  await  what  she  described  to  them  as  the  highly  probable 
secession  of  Maryland  before  grabbing  control  of  Washington  by  force.  Maryland's  or- 
dinance of  secession,  which  the  legislature  would  surely  pass  if  called  into  session, 
was  to  be  taken  as  the  signal  for  invading  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

Again  the  drama  is  the  fact  itself.  The  strategy  worked.  Governor  Hicks  let 
March  fourth  dawn  without  calling  the  legislature.  The  signal  of  secession  was  smo- 
thered and  Lincoln  was  safely  inaugurated.  Instead  of  taking  Washington  by  force, 
the  secessionists  were  obliged  in  time  to  flee  the  city  and  set  up  their  own  capital 
at  Montgomery.  Governor  Hicks  wrote  Anna: 

"You  stood  nobly  by  and  watched  the  storm  and  skillfully  helped  to  work  the  ship 
until,  thank  God,  helmsman  and  crew  were  safe  in  port." 

But  what  Anna  won  was  only  her  first  battle.  Her  next  thoughts  were  of  John 
Breckinridge.  He  had  not  gone  with  the  rebellious  Southerners  to  Alabama.  Instead 
he  had  been  elected  senator  from  Kentucky  and  Anna  sat  proudly  in  the  gallery  as  he 
walked  down  the  aisle  to  take  the  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution.  He  faith  persis- 
ted in  him  through  the  following  brief  session  of  the  Congress  even  though  he  did  :■: 
stand  out  for  non-coercion  of  the  South.  By  this  time  Anna's  loyalty  to  the  Union 
was  a  matter  of  obsession  and  anything  favoring  the  Southern  cause  was  to  her  un- 
thinkable • 

When  Congress  met  again  in  July,  1861,  the  situation  was  growing  increasingly 
tense.  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon  and  President  Lincoln  had  called  for  volun- 
teers to  defend  federal  property  ±m  the  seceding  states.  Now  he  came  before  Congress 
asking  for  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  four  million  dollars  "to  put  down  the  rebe- 
llion." John  Breckinridge  had  come  to  this  session.  Anna  again  sat  in  the  gallery 
and  saw  him  take  his  seat,  pushing  aside  the  unhappy  thought  as  Charles  Sumner,  who 
sat  next  to  her,  whispered  in  her  ear,  "A  senator  with  treason  in  his  heart  has  just 
taken  his  seat." 

But  Anna's  great  regard  for  John  Breckinridge  was  soon  to  end  in  one  of  the 
bitterest  disappointments  of  her  life.  It  happened  when  he  arose  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate  and  delivered  the  speech  which  fastened  his  name  into  the  history  of  the  per- 
iod. He  denouced  Lincoln's  assumption  of  power  to  coerce  the  states  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  flung  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  very  government  in  which  he  was  partici- 
pating. He  declared  himself  unalterably  loyal  to  the  Southern  cause. 

Anna  accepted  his  speech  as  a  challenge  to  herself  and  one  she  proposed  to  ans- 
wer. She  hurried  from  the  gallery  to  her  own  room  and  locked  herself  in  to  write  a 
reply  for  the  papers.  She  poured  into  it  a  wrath  brewed  from  admiration  turned  bittei 
by  disillusionment.  She  made  it  a  record  of  all  she  had  known  and  seen  about  her 
favorite  friend,  of  the  things  she  had  tried  in  affection  not  to  believe.  As  for  the 
President's  powers,  this  was  war,  she  said,  and  the  Constitution  made  the  President 
in  time  of  war  automatically  a  dictator.  If  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  all  went  under,  it  was  still  the  duty  of  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  "to  maintain  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  over  every  foot  of  territory  until  the  judicial  and  legislative  power  can  be 
restored."  Alternately  she  reasoned  and  raged. 
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"It  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  traitors,  senators  and  members  of  Congress,  jud- 
ges of  courts,  and  treat  them  as  public  enemies,  and  to  suppress  all  newspapers  fo- 
menting treason,"  she  said.  "Instead  of  arresting  a  few  traitors  he  may  arrest  all 
traitors,  and  deprive  them  of  means  of  warring  on  the  government." 

This  reply  to  Breckinridge,  ripped  off  the  presses  in  the  summer  of  1861  while 
Anna's  favorite  friend  fled  to  take  up  command  of  one  of  the  Southern  military  for- 
ces, was  thrown  flaming  into  the  last  battle  to  save  Maryland  for  the  Union.  Then 
as  now  Maryland  prided  herself  as  the  "Free  State."  Her  citizens  from  the  start  were 
among  the  proudest  lovers  of  independence  in  the  new  country. 

Although  Anna's  and  Governor  Hicks'  strategy  had  prevented  the  state  from  sece- 
ding before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  the  secession  issue  had  by  no  means  been  settled 
in  Maryland  by  the  summer  of  1861.  In  fact  it  had  increased  both  in  size  and  in  heatt 
Had  the  legislature  been  in  session  the  day  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  Maryland, 
still  the  pivotal  state  in  the  southeast,  undoubtedly  would  have  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy. Maryland  citizens  resented  the  movement  of  troops  through  the  state  to  war 
upon  their  neighbors  in  Virginia.  On  one  occasion  irate  Baltimoreans  fired  into  the 
columns  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  marching  southward.  All  the  South  was  praying 
that  Maryland  would  join  the  new  nation.  Anna  took  up  her  station  in  Baltimore. 
Through  her  family  and  social  connections  there,  and  with  her  practical  part  in 
breaking  the  secessionist  plot  in  Wa^iington  sunk  into  the  secrecy  in  which  it  was 
to  rest  for  a  decade,  Anna  was  again  in  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  She  found  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Maryland  secessionists  and  relayed  them  to  Washington.  Strangely 
enough  her  fiery  pamplhleteering  did  not  seem  to  arouse  much  suspicion  among  her 
Southern  sympathizer  friends.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  notes  on  the  subject  as  to 
whom  in  Washington  Anna  sent  her  information.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she  also 
sent  a  plan  of  action. 

The  legislature  finally  met  at  Annapolis,  but  not  for  long.  One  tense  hot  sum- 
mer day  at  a  given  signal  the  federal  troops  surrounded  the  statehouse  and  arrested 
the  members  just  as  Anna  had  advised.  They  were  never  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  A  garrison  was  stationed  immediately  at  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land was  cut  off  permanently  from  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  time  of  these  opening  episodes  af  Anna  Carroll's  part  in  the  Civil  War 
she  was  forty- six  years  old.  She  had  been  born  in  the  summer  of  l8l£  to  Thomas  King 
Carroll,  then  a  wealthy  layer-farmer  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  the  former  Juliana 
Stevenson,  celebrated  beauty  of  Baltimore.  Anna's  father  was  one  of  those  young  men 
of  the  slave  era  in  the  South  who  inherited  his  responsibilities  along  with  his  es- 
tates and  his  Negroes.  He  had  planned  a  legal  career  in  Baltimore  but  was  called 
back  from  his  honeymoon  with  Anna's  mother  because  of  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
immediately  gave  up  his  promising  law  practice,  returned  to  the  family  estate,  King- 
ston Hall,  to  assume  command  of  his  acres  and  men,  to  take  a  place  in  the  state  leg- 
islature and  eventually  to  become  governor. 

Anna  was  the  first-born  child  and  her  father's  pet.  It  was  perhaps  because  of 
a  close  constant  association  with  him  that  she  played  so  little  of  a  feminine  part 
even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  her  life.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  in  her  early 
girlhood  in  her  father's  office  browsing  through  his  law  books  and  heavier  literature 
Parent-like  he  used  to  show  her  off  by  requiring  her  to  read  aloud  long  passages  out 
of  legal  decisions  or  political  tracts  and  to  explain  their  importance. 

Therefore  Anna's  interest  in  the  agitations  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War  was 
based  not  alone  on  the  emotions  of  the  times  but  also  upon  an  extensive  academic 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sourees  from  which  they  sprang. 

At  the  time  of  Anna's  birth  the  Carroll S  were  large  slaveholders.  Anna's  family 
lost  their  slaves  before  the  war  finally  broke  but  even  before  then  she  had  taken 
her  stand  on  the  deeper  issues  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

As  a  sort  of  secretary  to  her  father  Anna  had  an  early  contact  with  politics  and 
politicians,  both  at  Annapolis  and  at  Washington.  And  Anna  took  an  enthusiastic  in- 
tellectual interest  in  railroad  promotion  in  the  west,  in  business  exploitation  in 
Central  and  South  America,  in  banking,  in  western  settlement  and  many  such  things. 

Whatever  the  weight  of  the  various  reasons  that  pushdd  Anna  to  the  side  of  Lin- 
coln the  facts  are  clear  in  the  musty  official  documents  of  Congress  that  at  the  ;■ 
time  we  find  her  in  the  summer  of  1861  she  was  engaged  full  force  in  a  man's  part  in 
the  attempt  to  save  the  Union;  that  she  was  soon  to  be  called  to  the  service  of  the 
President  himself  and  later  to  have  him  say  of  her,  "When  the  history  of  this  war  is 
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written,  she  will  stand  a  good  bit  taller  than  ever  old  Charles  Carroll  did," 

December,  1861,  was  one  of  the  darkest  months  in  American  history.  The  War 
between  the  State®  was  at  its  height.  The  Union  was  losing. 

Influential  publications  of  England  and  France  already  were  speaking  of  the 
fallof  the  great  Republic.  Diplomatic  machinery  was  being  greased  for  quick  recog- 
nition of  the  Confederacy  and  for  material  foreign  aid  in  establishing  the  Southern 
government.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  wise  strategists  had  suggested  a  diversion 
of  the  war  stage  to  the  West.  Sometime  in  December  Benjamin  Wade,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  for  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  rushed  to  the 
President.  He  had  heard  reports  of  a  plan  which,  if  it  could  be  executed,  would 
open  the  Tennessee  valley  to  the  Union  and  give  it  a  strangle  hold  on  the  Mississippi 
valley  as  well.  What  about  it? 

Yes  there  was  a  plan,  Lincoln  told  Wade,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it  was  feasible. 
But  there  was  a  great  difficulty.  It  was  the  work  of  a  civilian  and  already  there 
was  too  much  friction  between  the  military  and  civilian  arms  of  the  government.  What 
of  it,  Wade  demanded.  If  the  plan  promised  in  any  degree  to  furnish  the  sorely 
needed  victories,  why  not  try  it?  Again  Lincoln  protested.  It  not  only  was  the 
work  of  a  civilian,  it  was  the  work  of  a  woman. 

Thus  it  was  at  this  point,  according  to  official  documents  on  is  able  to  find 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress  that  President  Lincoln  entered  personally  into  the 
argument  that  was  to  rage  for  many  years  over  the  part  played  in  the  Civil  War  by 
Anna  Ella  Carroll.  Anna  Carroll  was  a  remarkable  daughter  of  the  old  South,  regene- 
rated into  a  zealot  for  the  Union  cause.  Already  she  had  been  credited  by  her  con- 
temporaries with  a  vital  part  in  preventing  the  secessionist  seizure  of  Washington 
during  the  months  between  Lincoln's  election  and  his  inauguaration  and  with  prevent- 
ing Maryland  from  leaving  the  Union. 

Anna  Carroll  had  come  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  notice  largely  as  a  propagandist  and 
pamphleteer.  She  had  written  a  militant  defense  of  the  President's  war  powers  when 
they  were  questioned  on  eonstitutional  ground,  in  a  pamphlet  which  Lincoln  had  sent 
to  the  War  Department  to  be  distributed  as  government  propaganda.  Learning  that 
Anna  was  the  author  the  President  sent  her  a  letter  through  Edward  Bates,  his  Attor- 
ney Gneral,  expressing  his  warm  thanks. 

This  letter,  dated  September  21,  1861,  constituted  Miss  Carroll's  introduction 
to  President  Lincoln  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  her  life.  It  was  to  be  a  chapter 
long  obscured  and  then  subjected  to  endless  controversy  because  it  depicted  her  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  military  strategists  of  a  war  in  which  there  were  too  many 
generals  and  other  great  men  to  be  honored  to  leave  much  space  in  history  for  Anna. 

Lincoln  subscribed  to  the  opionion  held  by  many  others  that  the  West  must  be 
conquered  if  victory  was  to  be  secured  to  the  Union.  He  had  even  reserved  a  western 
campaign  as  hisown  project.  Some  of  Anna  Carroll's  enthusiasts  have  since  given  her 
considerable  credit  for  impressing  this  view  upon  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  friend  reported 
that  in  those  days  her  parlor  was  lined  with  military  maps  and  her  table  piled  high 
with  documents  and  topographical  data,  all  dealing  with  1he  western  area. 

As  a  correspondent  and  secretary  for  her  father  and  as  a  member  of  a  growing 
circle  interested  in  railroad  building  in  the  West,  Anna  had  developed  an  intimate 
grasp  of  southwestern  topography.  But  while  she  pursued  military  tactics  with 
passionate  energy,  her  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lincon  and  his  closer  associ- 
ates appeared  to  have  been  the  fact  that  she  knew  the  Southern  leaders  and  could 
wheedle  their  plans  out  of  them. 

It  is  not  exactly  clear  from  the  documents  one  finds  in  the  case — documents 
submitted  by  Mi^s  Carroll  and  her  friends  years  later  in  trying  to  establish  bar 
part  in  the  war — whether  she  actually  had  the  western  campaign  plan  in  mind  when  she 
held  an  interview  with  Thomas  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  late  in  1861.  The 
chronology  of  events  would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  did  not,  and  that  Scott' s  in- 
terest in  her  was  in  her  possibilities  as  a  spy.  At  any  rate  Scott  designated  her 
as  an  associate  of  the  War  Department  and  attached  her  to  the  Secret  Service.  Her 
first  assignment  was  to  proceed  to  St.  Louis  for  the  double  purpose  of  writing  an- 
other pamphlet  elaborating  her  former  remarks  on  the  President's  war  powers  and  of 
gathering  whatever  information  she  might  on  the  operations  of  the  Southern  forces 

in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley. 

Anna  boarded  the  train  in  Baltimore  one  crisp  fall  morning  for  St.  Louis.  She 

had  hardly  settled  herself  in  her  seat  when  she  was  accosted  by  an  attractive  South- 
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erner  by  the  name  of  Lemuel  D.  Evans.  She  had  met  this  man  in  Washington  and  knew 

him  as  a  Union  sympathizer  from  Texas,  who  had  got  through  the  Confederate  lines  and 

lately  had  been  working  with  officials  on  some  means  to  stop  the  steady  stream  of 

goods  and  ammunition  flowing  to  the  Southern  armiesfrom  Mexico,  Anna  only  understood 

that  Mr.  Evans  was  going  back  to  St.  Louis  with  the  intention  of  getting  through 

again  to  the  Rio  Grande.  She  did  not  know  then  that  he  too  was  a  member  of  the 

Secret  Service., 

Arriving  in  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Evans,  Anna  took  up  residence  at  the  famous 

Everett  House.  She  also  engaged  a  little  room  in  the  Mercantile  Library  in  which  to 

write  her  pamphlet.  St.  Louis,  like  Baltimore,  was  a  hotbed  of  agitation  in  those 

days.  It  might  have  been  by  coincidence,  but  it  was  more  likely  by  design,  that  she 

soon  met  a  Mr.  Johnston,  brother  of  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  the  Southern 

commander  who  must  be  dislodged  if  the  West  was  to  be  conquered. 

The  documentary  narrative  of  Miss  Carroll's  activities  leaves  much  to  be  imagi- 
ned about  tie  relationship  between  her  and  this  Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  comparatively 
easy,  however,  to  fill  in  a  likely  story  of  how  she  provoked  arguments  with  him  over 
the  underlying  causes  and  eventual  outcome  of  the  conflict  and  how  she  chided  him 
mercilessly  over  the  "misguided"  course  of  his  brother.  In  the  heat  of  their  dis- 
cussions, eometime  at  the  library  and  at  other  times  over  tea  at  the  Everett  House, 
she  would  challenge  him  to  show  her  how  the  Confederates  coald  possibly  win.  In 
drawing  him  out  on  his  points  of  military  strategy,  Anna  would  inveigle  him  into 
sketching  maps  of  the  Confederate  positions  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  thereby  dis- 
closing as  much  as  he  knew  of  his  brother's  plans. 

"I  learned  much  from  him,"  Anna  reported,  "but  he  said  he  never  expected  to  see 
anyone  of  my  family  on  the  wrong  side."  Anna  surmised  very  early  from  Mr.  Johnston 
that  his  brother,  Albert  Sydney,  was  bluffing  in  his  claim  of  such  a  strong  Confed- 
erate force  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attack  him.  But  she  was  convinced  by  him  that 
the  scheme  devised  thus  far  for  opening  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  federal  armies 
was  at  least  a  dubious  one.  All  that  the  military  men  had  been  able  to  think  of  was 
sending  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  consisting  of  gunboats  on  the  river  and 
forces  marching  by  land. 

She  was  shown  the  gunboats.  Their  speed,  she  found,  was  to  be  only  five  miles 
an  hour,  no  more  than  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  If  one  were  disabled 
it  would  be  carried  downstream  to  the  heart  of  Confederate  territory.  All  this  tend- 
ed to  confirm  a  notion  Miss  Carroll  had  from  the  start,  that  the  goal  was  not  merely 
the  river.  She  figured  the  best  way  to  the  end  the  war  would  be  to  get  control  of  the 
seven  rail  lines  then  held  by  the  Confederacy  and  cut  off  the  supplies  coming  from 
Texas.  What  was  needed,  Anna  concluded,  was  a  navigable  river  which,  if  controlled, 
would  place  the  Union  forces  within  striking  distance  of  the  all-important  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  over  which  most  of  the  suppliesand  recruits  were  going  to 
Lee  in  Virginia.  It  would  be  all  to  the  better  if  that  stream  could  be  one  flowing 
from  south  to  north  so  boats  disabled  in  military  operations  could  float  back  to 
safety.  But  this  posed  a  serious  problem.  The  information  Anna  was  able  to  get  from 
army  people  as  to  where  such  a  river  might  be  found  was  wholly  insufficient. 

Anna  was  plainly  discouraged.  The  reports  of  Federal  reverses  in  the  East  were 
growing  in  volume.  She  was  sitting  in  gloom  one  autumn  afternoon  in  the  lobby  of-;r- 
the  Everett  House  when  a  sudden  light  came  from  a  wholly  unexpected  source.  A  Mrs. 
Scott,  who  also  was  living  at  the  hotel,  was  a  sort  of  heroine  of  the  establishment 
because  her  husband  was  a  steamboat  pilot  in  the  Belmont  campaign  so  recently  con- 
cluded by  a  former  St.  Louis  wood  dealer  known  as  General  U.S.  Grant.  Anna  apparent- 
ly had  paid  little  attention  to  her  up  to  this  moment,  but  now,  through  her  slightly 
deaf  ears,  she  overheard  Mrs.  Scott  reading  to  a  group  of  admiring  friends  a  letter 
from  her  husband. 

A  river  pilot J  And  in  the  Belmont  campaign!  Surely  he,  if  anyone,  would  know 
whether  there  was  a  stream  on  which  Anna's  plan  to  conquer  the  West  might  be  tried. 
Anna  contrived  immediately  to  meet  Mrs.  Scott  and  arranged  for  an  introduction  to 
Pilot  Scott  when  he  turned  up  at  the  hotel  a  few  days  later.  A  shrewd  crudely  in- 
telligent riverman,  Scott  knew  the  Southern  waters  by  heart.  He  confirmed  her  worst 
suspicions  that  the  Mississippi  was  impassable  for  gunboats  in  numerous  places.  The 
Tennessee  River,  he  told  her,  flowed  north  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ports  and 
railheads  involved  was  navigable  as  far  as  necessary. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  conflict  in  the  story  of  Anna  Carroll's  part  in  the 
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conception  of  the  Tennessee  campaign*  The  plan  showed  up  at  the  War  Department,  as 
President  Lincoln  told  Senator  Wade,  as  theplan  of  Anna  Carroll,  Years  later  when 
Congress  was  seeking  to  determine  to  whom  the  credit  was  due,  Pilot  Scott  contended 
that  it  was  his  own  suggestion;  that  Miss  Carroll  had  purloined  it. 

Nevertheless  this  was  the  scheme  for  conquering  the  West  which  Lincoln  laid  be- 
fore the  impatient  Senator  Wade  at  that  White  House  Conference  late  in  1861.  A  plan 
is  a  plan,  shouted  Wade,  and  a  woman's  is  as  good  as  a  general1  si  I  earnestly  plea- 
ded with  him,"  Wade  reported,  "but  found  there  were  influences  in  his  cabinet  adver- 
se to  his  taking  the  responsibility  and  wanting  everything  done  in  deference  to  the 
views  of  McClellan  and  Halleck.  I  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "You  know  we  are  in  the  last 
extremity  and  you  have  to  choose  between  adopting  and  at  once  executing  a  plan  that 
you  believe  to  be  the  right  one,  and  save  the  country,  or  defer  to  the  military  men 
in  command  and  lose  the  country."  "He  finally  decided  that  he  would  take  the  initia- 
tive but  there  was  Mr.  Bates  who  had  suggested  the  gunboat  fleet  and  wanted  to  adva- 
nce down  the  Mississippi  as  originally  designed,  but  after  a  little  he  came  to  see 
that  no  result  could  be  achieved  on  that  imcde  of  attack  and  he  united  with  us  in 
favor  of  the  change  of  expedition  as  you  recommended." 

The  above  quotations  are  from  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Carroll  by  Mr.  Wade  on 
April  U,  1876,  and  covered  in  the  official  records  of  Congress  at  that  time.  As 
further  disclosed  by  Mr.  Wade's  letter  the  President  had  to  find  a  Secretary  of  War 
who  would  execute  the  plan.  "After  repeated  talks  with  Mr.  Stanton,  I  was  convinced 
that  if  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  he  would  have  your  plan  executed 
victoriously  as  he  fully  believed  it  was  the  only  means  of  saftey  as  I  did,"  Mr. 
Wade  wrote  to  Miss  Carroll.  And  so  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  made  Secretary  of  War. 

Having  provided  a  friendly  Secretary  of  War  the  next  thing  was  to  find  a  general 
All  of  the  planners—Lincoln,  Wade,  Stanton,  Colonel  Scott,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Anna — questioned  the  ability  of  any  of  the  then  outstanding  Northern  gene- 
rals to  perform  this  particular  task.  Here  develops  another  conflict  in  Anna's  story 
as  between  herself  and  the  grizzly  river  pilot,  Charles  Scott.  It  is  a  controversy 
over  the  discovery  of  General  Grant,  both  claiming  the  credit.  At  any  rate  Grant 
was  selected  to  execute  the  plan  and  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  campaign  is  undis- 
puted history. 

Stanton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  January  lj?,  1862,  and  almost  from  that 
very  point  extraordinary  things  began  to  happen  in  the  ¥est.  On  February  kf   as  the 
light  of  a  bright  winter  morning  broke,  over  the  frosty  hills  of  Tennessee,  Grant's 
forces,  piloted  by  Mr.  Scott,  were  lying  quietly  along  the  river.  Under  this  parti- 
cular date  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  there  was  a  notation  by  Scott:  "I  think  this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  plan  I  proposed  to  Miss  Carroll  last  fall,  at  least  it  looks  so0f 

Fort  Henry  fell  into  Grant's  hands  on  February  6.  With  speed  and  secrecy  Pilot 
Scott  led  the  gunboats  out  of  the  Tennessee  and  up  the  Cumberland.  Fort  Donelson 
fell  February  16.  From  victory  to  victory  the  Yankees  moved  into  the  South,  taking 
many  strongholds  without  even  a  battle.  In  St.  Louis  a  crowd  of  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons marched  to  the  Mercantile  Library  to  celebrate.  General  Halleck,  commander  of 
the  Western  Department,  came  out  with  his  staff  to  be  acclaimed  a  hero.  No  one  in 
that  crowd,  not  even  General  Halleck,  knew  how  Anna  Carroll  a  few  weeks  before  had 
laughed  and  flattered,  argued  and  teased  out  of  Mr.  Johnston  a  knowledge  of  the 
trails  of  his  famous  brother,  or  how  she  and  the  shrewd  river  pilot  had  laid  out  the 
route  for  the  conquering  Union  army. 

Anna's  influence  was  seen  in  various  campaigns  through  the  remainder  of  the  war 
but  her  story  was  to  remain  in  obscurity  and  later  to  be  subjected  to  controversy. 

Congress  immediately  realized  that  some  extraordinary  skillful  hand  had  got  in- 
to the  conduct  of  the  war.  Between  December,  1861,  and  April,  1862,  the  whole  war 
picture  had  changed  and  France  conceded  the  South  was  beaten.  The  great  Roscoe  Con- 
kling  introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  find  "whether  the  victories  were  arrang- 
ed by  men  sitting  at  a  distance  engaged  in  organizing  victory  or  whether  they  had 
been  achieved  by  bold  and  resolute  men  left  free  to  act  and  to  conquer."  Senator 
Wade  was  for  taking  Miss  Carroll  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  down  the  aisle  and  say- 
ing, "Here  is  your  man,"  but  Prsident  Lincoln  and  Secretary   Stanton  said,  "No." 
The  plume  of  victory  must  stay  on  the  standards  of  the  military.  "We  want  the  armies 
to  believe  that  they  are  doing  the  whole  job  of  saving  the  country,"  said  Lincoln. 

Various  movements  were  started  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  many  years  to 
have  Miss  Carroll's  deeds  properly  recognized.  Her  story  first  became  public 
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property  in  connection  with  hearings  befoe  Congress  on  a  claim  which  she  filed  her- 
self for  reward.  The  claim  was  denied  by  the  Court  of  Claims  on  technical  grounds. 
It  was  refuted  by  Pilot  Scott  both  in  testimony  before  Congress  and  in  a  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject.  But  there  is  an  array  of  witnesses  formal  and  other- 
wise to  support  the  assertion  that  Anna's  was  the  vital  part  in  the  Tennessee  cam- 
paign and  those  witnesses  include  President  Lincoln  himself. 

A  final  report  to  Congress  on  the  Carroll  claim,  summing  up  and  evaluating  the 
testimony  collected  by  various  investigations  conducted  between  1870  and  1881  and 
filed  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
date  of  March  3,  1881,  gives  her  full  credit  for  the  Tennessee  campaign.  "The  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  completely  establishes  that  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll  was 
the  author  of  this  change  of  plan,"  says  the  report  after  reviewing  the  military  and 
political  necessities  for  shifting  tactics.  It  established  further,  the  report  says, 
that  the  new  campaign  "prevented  the  recognition  of  Southern  Independence;"  that  it 
"defeated  national  bankruptcy  then  imminent,"  and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  was 
proved  "not  only  by  the  absolute  advantages  which  resulted,  giving  the  mastery  of  the 
conflict  to  the  National  arms  and  evermore  assuring  their  success  even  against  the 
powers  of  all  Europe  should  they  have  been  combined,  but  it  was  likewise  proved  by 
the  failure  to  open  the  Mississippi  or  to  win  any  decided  success  on  the  plan  first 
devised  by  the  government," 

"It  is  further  conclusively  shown,"  says  the  report,  "that  no  plan,  order,  lette: 
telegram,  or  suggestion  of  the  Tennessee  River  as  the  line  of  invasion  has  ever  been 
produced  except  in  the  paper  submitted  by  Miss  Carroll  on  the  thirtieth  of  November 
1861,  and  her  subsequent  letters.  .  .  " 

On  the  basis  of  this  report  the  House  Committee  recommended  passage  of  a  bill 
placing  Miss  Carroll's  name  on  the  pension  rolls,  "as  a  partial  measure  of  recogni- 
tion for  her  public  service."  The  bill  passed  the  House  but  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  and  therefore  did  not  become  law.  A  movement  started  by  General  Edward 
S.  Bragg  to  have  her  made  a  major-general  in  the  army  failed. 

All  but  totally  deaf  and  blind,  Miss  Carroll  sank  into  a  final  illness  when 

Congress  ignored  her  claim.  She  died  in  Washington  on  February  18,  1893*  in  her 

seventy-eighth  year.  Her  body  was  borne  by  her  sisters  back  to  her  beloved  Eastern 

Shore.  She  sleeps  today  in  the  graveyard  of  Old  Trinity  Church,  near  Cambridge— the 

unhonored  general  of  the  Civil  War, 

ft****************** 

WOMAN  SPY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

by 

GRACE  GOULDER 

One  of  the  Civil  War's  clever st  women  spies  was  a  native  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
Elizabeth  Stiles,  little  honored  and  long  forgotten. 

In  Ohio  annals  I  have  encountered  tantalizing  references  to  her,  but  only  re- 
cently have  been  able  to  piece  together  something  of  her  exciting  exploits.  Quite 
by  accident  I  found  her  grave  in  a  Madison  (Ohio)  cemetery.  The  small  plain  marker 
revealed  only  her  name  and  her  years — nothing  of  her  devoted  service  to  the  Union: 
Skilled  nursing  and  daring  espionage. 

In  her  wartime  adventures  she  is  «aid  to  have  met  most  of  the  important  generals 
of  both  the  North  and  South.  One  was  a  Confederate  General,  Sterling  Price,  promi- 
nent Missourian.  The  encounter  with  him  was  nearly  her  undoing.  For  him,  it  must 
have  rankled  in  retrospect  as  the  most  embarrassing  episode  in  his  experience. 

The  general,  only  a  few  hours  earlier,  had  set  up  field  headquarters  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri,  Word  came  that  his  men  had  captured  a  spy.  Probably  a  fuss 
about  nothing,  he  grumbled  to  himself.  Some  poor  devil  strayed  from  his  outfit,  no 
doubt.  He'd  dispose  of  him  quickly.  "Bring  him  inj"  he  barked  irritably,  "It's 
a — she's  a  lady,  sir,"  stammered  his  aide. 

The  woman  they  led  to  him  was  calm  and  tall,  her  erect  carriage  seemingly  add- 
ing to  her  height.  Even  her  mud-bedraggled  clothes  and  her  dark  hair,  slipping  un- 
tidily from  its  coils,  did  not  blur  her  good  looks  or  her  air  of  confidence. 

The  gallant  southerner  rose  to  his  feet  instinctively,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
this  was  a  Yankee.  Or  was  she?  Dropping  to  the  stool  behind  his  improvised  desk, 
he  began  to  question  her  gruffly. 
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She  stated  her  name  clearly.  If  he  asked  her  where  she  was  born,  we  feel  sure 
she  did  not  tell  him  the  truth.  Age?  Must  he  know?  She  parried  coyly.  Well,  in  her 
UOs.  Her  words  had  a  southern  twang,  the  general  was  noticing.  (It  was  an  accent 
never  acquired  in  Ohioj)  But  what  was  she  saying.  •  .Could  she  wash  up,  have  a  little 
bite  to  eat  and  maybe  a  fresh  horse. 

The  general,  noted  for  his  short  temper  (he  later  quarreled  with  Jeff  Davis  him- 
self), was  livid.  Was  he  to  help  a  northerner!  And  one  of  his  men  said  she  had  been 
snooping  about  his  lines.  The  woman  interrupted  him  with  a  ringing  laugh.  How  could 
he  be  so  mistaken?  She  had  been  scouting,  yes,  and  nursing — for  the  Confederacy, 

Price  was  taken  back — there  was  that  tongue  of  the  south  again  and  certainly 
showed  none  of  the  nervousness  you  would  expect  of  a  Yankee  caught  in  this  situation. 
He  must  be  cautious,  however.  He  put  her  through  a  tough  examination.  At  every 
point  she  revealed  sure  knowledge  of  southern  positions.  •  .on  the  Mississippi,  ma- 
neuvers at  Pea  Ridge.  •  .General  Price  soon  was  apologizing. 

Before  long,  Elizabeth  Stiles,  revived  with  the  best  meal  the  camp  could  muster, 
hair  and  clothes  in  order,  rode  off  on  a  fresh,  sturdy  horse  and  equipped  with  a  good 
pistol— all  ordered  for  her  by  the  general.  The  cool  head  and  cleverness  that  had 
fooled  General  Price  apparently  stayed  with  her  through  the  war.  At  least  there  is 
no  record  of  further  mishaps.  At  Civil  War's  end,  her  honorable  discharge,  as  an 
army  nurse,  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln. 

What  paths  her  life  took  after  that  we  do  not  know — until  30  years  later.  On 
October  21,  1895,  Elizabeth  Stiles,  who  had  been  living  in  Venango,  Pennsylvania, 
was  admitted  to  the  Madison  Home,  a  few  miles  from  her  birthplace.  The  home  had  been 
established  four  years  before  by  the  National  Women's  Relief  Corps  as  a  haven  for 
needy  wives  and  widows  of  Union  soldiers,  also  for  nurses  in  the  conflict. 

The  home's  superintendent,  Delbert  E.  Nixon,  and  friendly,  attractive  Mrs.  Nixon 
got  out  their  oldest  ledgers  for  me  and  soon  found  the  Stiles  entry.  It  showed  she 
was  born  August  21,  1816.  Three  years  after  she  entered  the  home,  July  18,  1898,  she 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  institution's  nearby  cemetery  on  Middle  Ridge  Road.  She 
had  been  commissioned  a  military  nurse  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861. 

In  the  long  out-of-print  volumes,  "Pioneer  Women  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  by 
Gertrude  Van  R.  Wickham,  there  is  a  little  more  about  Elizabeth  Stiles.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Brown,  early  settler  in  East  Ashtabula,  the  district  now  known  as 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  an  expert  hunter  and  rifleman,  as  befitted  a  pioneer.  He  taught 
Elizabeth  to  shoot  when  she  was  £.  It  was  an  accomplishment  that  surely  came  in 
handy  more  than  once  in  her  life. 

Her  mother,  a  "born  nurse"  from  frontier  necessities,  was  in  demand  at  every 
birth  and  sickness  and  death  in  the  area.  Her  daughter  often  accompanied  her  on 
these  errands  and  she,  too,  soon  became  proficient  and  sought  after.  When  21,  Eliza- 
beth left  Ashtabula  for  Chicago.  We  do  not  know  why.  She  continued  nursing  and  at 
30  married  Jacob  Stiles.  He  possibly  was  related  to  the  prominent  Stiles  family  of 
Ashtabula,  through  whom  she  may  have  met  him.  In  185>9  the  two  home  steaded  in  Shaw- 
neetown,  Kansas  or  went  as  members  of  the  Indian  mission. 

They  could  not  have  picked  a  worse  place  or  time.  The  Kansas  -Missouri  border 
was  being  constantly  roamed  and  raided  by  the  men  of  Charles  W.  Quantrell. 

One  October  night  the  Quantrell  band  happened  on  a  wagon  train.  Surprising  the 
sleeping  men,  they  promptly  killed  U~>,     The  outlaws,  respecting  no  authority  but  theii 
own,  raced  into  town,  setting  fires  and  shooting  at  random.  One  victim,  as  related 
in  a  biography  of  Quantrell,  was  Jacob  Stiles.  The  "guerrillas,"  seized  Mrs.  Stiles 
They  recognized  her  as  a  nurse  and  were  aware  of  rumors  that  she  was  passing  informa- 
tion to  Union  quarters. 

Now  she  stood  unflinching  and  silent  in  her  little  kitchen  where  they  had  backed 
he.  Quantrell  sauntered  in.  His  men  were  clamoring  "do  way  with  the  woman."  The 
leeder  turned  his  dold  blue  eyes  on  her.  She  stared  back  scarcely  moving.  He  looked 
her  up  and  down.  Then,  with  a  snap  of  his  fingers,  he  gave  his  command;  "Let  her  go, 
boys.  She's  too  pretty  to  shoot J" 

The  brigands  next  ambushed  a  handful  of  Union  soldiers  on  patrol  duty.  Six  of 
them  Quantrell  ordered  hanged  on  the  spot.  A  seventh  was  shot.  Quantrell' s  band 
boasted  some  such  fate  would  overtake  Elizabeth.  Officers  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  con- 
cerned for  her  safety,  sent  a  detachment  to  escort  her  and  her  three  children  to  the 
outpost  for  protection. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  article  was  taken  from  the  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEA.LER  PIC- 
TORIAL MAGAZINE,  January  10,  I960. 


Meet  an  unneralded  Heroine 

Miss  Anna  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  Performed  Effective  Service  During  the  Civil  War 
for  President  Lincoln,  Displaying  Unusual  Military  Knowledge 


WOMAN,    to   Alfred  Tennyson, 
was  the  "lesser  man."    And  in 
the    general    masculine    mind 
that  is  about  as  near  an  approach  to 

the  status  of  man  that  woman  had  reached  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  of  secession  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  demonstrated 
that  she  could  successfully  attend  to  affairs  that  required  intelli- 
gence, endurance  and  courage. 

Frankness  compels  the  admission  that  the  display  of  those 
qualities  is  often  resented  by  the  dominant  sex.  That  is  why 
the  extra-domestic  activities  of  women  are  made  more  difficult. 
That  is  why  the  memory  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  her  deeds 
lies  mouldering  in  a  neglected  grave  in  a  Maryland  churchyard. 
She  had  trespassed  on  a  path  that  has  always  been  jealously 
reserved  for  the  brilliant  male! 

This  unusual  lady  was  hrst-born  of  Thomas  King  Carroll, 
governor  of  Maryland  before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  branch 
member  of  the  old  Carroll  family  of  that  state.  As  Anna  grew 
up,  she  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  excellent  library  and  schol- 
arly companionship  of  her  cultured  father.  Before  she  was 
twelve  years  old  she  had  read  Kants'  Philosophy;  but  she  was 
more  interested  in  history  and  particularly  in  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  England.  She 
possessed  an  unusually  brilliant  mind  which  was  analytical  in 
its  direction  and  decisive  in  its  action,  and  was  stored  with 
political  history  and  constitutional  law.  Her  personality  was 
pleasing  and  her  manner  cordial  and  even  vivacious,  yet  her 
suitors  fell  by  the  way,  for  she  was  eccentric  enough  to  prefer 
the  company  of  her  father  with  whom  she  kept  up  a  steady 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  her  state  and  the  nation. 

As  a  young  woman  she  wrote  anonymously  for  the  press  on 
political  matters.  By  1858  she  had  published  two  books,  one  of 
which,  The  Star  of  the  West,  concerned  itself  with  the  settlement 
of  the  western  territories  and  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
It  went  into  several  editions  and  greatly  added  to  her  reputation. 

Due  largely  to  her'  political  activity,  Thomas  H.  Hicks  was 
elected  governor  of  Maryland  to  succeed  her  father,  Maryland 
was  held  steadfast  in  the  Union,  and  a  Union  man  was  elected 
to  succeed  him.  Miss  Carroll  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  in  1860.  Governor  Hicks, 
in  sympathy  with  the  South,  opposed 
his  election  but  was  devoted  to  the 
concept  and  fact  of  the  Union.  The 
South  tried  by  every  means  to  induce 
Maryland  to  secede.  Jefferson  Davis 
asked  Miss  Carroll  to  urge  her  father 
to  go  with  the  Confederacy,  suggest- 
ing several  political  inducements. 

With  Maryland  surrounding  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  it  does,  and 
out  of  the  Union,  the  Secessionists 
planned  to  take  over  the  National 
Capital  with  its  buildings  and  archives 
on  the  expiration  of  President  Buchan- 
an's term  of  office  on  March  4.  1861, 
and  thus  secure  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy  by  European  pow- 
ers. In  December  precceding  that 
contemplated  coup.  Miss  Carroll 
wrote  Governor  Hicks  concerning  the 
designs  on  Maryland  and  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  public  announce- 
ment of  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  hold  Maryland  to  the  Union. 
This  he  did  on  January  3rd. 

Another  old  and  prominent  friend 
of  Miss  Carroll's  was  Senator  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  Maryland.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  with 
Buchanan  and  recent  Southern  Dem- 
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and  impressive  speech 
his  seat  in  the  Senate. 


John  C.  Breckenridg 


ocratic   candidate   for  the   Presidency. 

On   July    16,   at    the   extra   session   of 

Congress  called  by  President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  delivered  an  eloquent 
in  favor  of  secession  before  he  resigned 
That  speech  aroused  general  indignation 
and  provoked  Miss  Carroll  to  write  a  brilliant  reply  for  the  news- 
papers. It  proved  too  lengthy.  On  the  advice  of  friends,  it 
was  published  in  jjamphlet  form  on  September  25,  1861,  and 
distributed  immediately  in  Congress  where  it  was  read  with 
approval.  Edward  Bates,  the  Attorney  General,  wrote  to  Miss 
Carroll  that,  "The  President  received  the  copy  left  for  him  and 
requests  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  your  able  support,"  and 
added  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  that  it  was  "the  best  defense 
of  his  administration  that  anyone  had  so  far  made." 

COUTHERN  leaders  and  Northern  sympathizers  gave  great 
^  prominence  to  what  they  called  the  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  President  Lincoln.  To  acquaint  the  people  with 
the  true  theory  of  their  institutions,  and  to  define  and  defend 
the  war  powers  of  President  Lincoln — in  agreement  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Thomas  A.  Scott — Miss  Carroll  wrote  an  article 
on  'The  War  Powers  of  the  Government."  After  it  was  approved 
by  President  Lincoln  it  was  published  early  in  December  of  1S61. 
President  Lincoln,  in  order  to  cope  with  too  active  sympathiz 
ers  of  secession  in  the  North,  had  suspended,  for  a  war  emer- 
gency act,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  permitted  authorities 
to  seize  a  suspected  person  without  waiting  for  the  usual  legal 
formalities.  This  act  aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  Attorney 
General  Bates  who  had  just  rendered  his  opinion  on  the  right 
of  the  President  to  do  this,  asked  Miss  Carroll  for  an  endorsing 
argument  in  writing.  Mr.  Bates  had  a  high  regard  for  the  ability 
of  this  lady.  She  immediately  prepared  a  paper  on  "The  Con- 
stitutional Power  of  the  President  to  Make  Arrests  and  to  Sus- 
pend the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus."  With  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  it  too  was  published  and  widely  circulated. 
In  May  of  1S62,  she  published  still  another  pamphlet  which, 
with  the  preceding  ones,  were  distributed  as  "war  measures"  by 
the  War  Department.  It  was  titled  "The  Relation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  the  Revolted 
Citizen."  Miss  Carroll  wrote  that 
"this  document  was  written  after  a 
conversation  with  President  Lincoln, 
who  dissented  from  several  remarks 
made  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  and 
to  whom  the  pamphlet  was  presented 
for  examination  immediately  after  it 
was  written  by  the  author,  and  he 
gave  it  his  full  and  unqualified  in- 
dorsement. It  was  at  once  distribut- 
ed in  both  branches  of  Congress." 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  request,  she  wrote 
other  papers  —  one  on  emancipation 
and  a  notable  one  on  the  colonization 
of  freed  slaves.  On  May  3,  1S73, 
Representative  Edgar  Cowan  wrote 
Miss  Carroll,  "*  *  *  I  (Jo  remember 
well  that  Mr,  Lincoln  expressed  him- 
self in  wonder  and  admiration  at  your 
papers  upon  the  proper  course  to  Lt 
pursued  in  legislating  for  the  crisis. 
*  *  *  In  this  connection  1  know  that 
he  considered  your  opinions  sound, 
and  coming  from  a  lady,  most  re- 
markable lor  their  knowledge  of  in- 
ternational* and  constitutional  law.' 
And  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Carroll  s  friend,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  authoritative  evidence  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  regard  for  her: 
"Washington  City,  April,  1862.  My 


The  original  resolution  was  referred  to 


Attorney  General  Edward  Bat 


"ear  ivauy..  x  manic  you  lor  sending  me 
the  last  number  of  your  able  essays  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  President  paid  you 
a  very  handsome  compliment  in  the  cabinet 
meeting  yesterday  in  reference  to- your  use- 
fulness to  the  country.  He  handed  your 
views  on  colonization  and  the  proper  point 
to  initiate  the  colony,  which  he  said  he  had 
requested  of  you,  to  Secretary  Smith,  and 
said  you  had  given  him  a  better  insight 
into  that  whole  question  than  any  one  be- 
side, and  you  had.  on  his  inquiry,  suggested 
the  Interior  Department  as  proper  to  look 
after  the  matter,  and  advised  the  Secretary 
to  get  into  communication  with  you.  This 
was  no  more  than  your  desert,  but,  coming 
from  the  President  in  cabinet  meeting,  ii 
was  as  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  as  it  is 
now  tu  communicate  this  to  you  Willi 
great  regard,  vour  obedient  servant,  Edward 
Hates." 

But  the  mo:t  dramatic  aid  tu  the  success 
of  Lincoln's  purpose  to  save  the  Union  was 
specifically  a  contribution  in  military  strat- 
egy.    And  here  she  invaded  the  verboten  path! 

After  the  federal  disaster  of  Bull  Run  in  July  it  was  obvious 
to  all  that  a  definite  plan  of  action  was  imperative.  Two  great 
main  armies  were  organized— the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  cap- 
ture Richmond  and  the  Army  of  the  West  to  free  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  thereby  splitting  the 
Confederacy.  The  Army  of  the  West  was  under  orders  from 
Washington  to  fight  its  way  down  the  Mississippi  past  Columbus, 
Memphis  and  Vicksburg — a  plan  either  impossible  or  fraught  with 
fatal  delay.  Suddenly,  rather  mysteriously,  and  very  secretly, 
orders  came  from  Washington  to  send  the  army  and  the  river 
gun  boats  up  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  great  east-west  Mem- 
phis and  Charlston  Railroad  as  its  first  major  objective. 

TN  THE  FALL  of  1861,  in  compliance  with  an  understanding 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Scott  and  President  Lincoln, 
Miss  Carroll  had  traveled  west  to  study  the  military  and  political 
situation.  She  had  promised  to  submit  her  observations  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  the  War  Department  before  publication.  She 
soon  grew  worried  by  the  general  opinion  in  the  West  that  the 
Mississippi  route  was  hopeless.  She  spent  six  weeks  in  St.  Louis 
quietly  studying  maps,  topography  and  the  opinion  of  river  pilots. 


particularly  using  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  Pilot  Charles  M.  Scott.  From  them 
she  obtained  information  by  asking  simple 
questions  which  no  army  general  deigned 
to  ask.  She  was  told  by  him  that  the  Ten- 
nessee River  was  navigable  all  the  year,  and 
the  nearby  Cumberland  River,  part  of  the 
year.  Accordingly  she  mapped  a  plan 
which  would  change  the  route  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  up 
that  river  tu  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  a  brilliant  plan  that  promised  in 
and  did— automatically  free  the  Missis- 
sippi down    to    Vicksburg. 

Mh-  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Bates, 
who  was  the  tun  one  to  suggest  the  use  ot 
gun  boats  for  the  Mississippi  River  cam- 
paign acquainting  him  with  her  informa- 
tion; to  Assislam  Secretary  Scoit,  and  then 
to  ['resident  Lincoln  (in  her  way  bat  k  to 
Washington,  she  visited  Ohio  and  Kentuek) 
and  heard  ol  nothing  but  the  storming  of 
tin-  impregnable  Mississippi  River.  In  Buf- 
talo,  she  called  on  her  old  friend,  ex-Presi- 
dent  Fillmore,  who  urged  her  to  hurry  to  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  with  her  data.  Reaching  Washington  on  November  30. 
1861,  she  visited  the  War  Department  and  showed  her  plans  to 
her  friend  Colonel  Scott,  who  was  a  former  railroad  executive. 
He  immediately  recognized  the  value  of  her  suggestions.  He  told 
Miss  Carroll  that  the  President  was  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
as  soon  as  she  returned  to  Washington,  and  that,  with  her  per- 
mission, he  would  take  her  plans  to  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately. 
Later  he  told  her  that  he  never  had  seen  a  more  pleased  expres- 
sion on  the  President's  face  than  when  he  realized  the  significance 
of  her  solution  of  the  Mississippi  problem. 

After  secret  consultations  between  selected  officials — Edwin 
Stanton  had  come  into  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cameron — Colonel  Scott  was  sent  to  the  West  to  assist  in 
the  rapid  execution  of  the  new  military  thrust,  which  was  to 
eventually  carry  through  the  South  to  capture  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson,  and  thus  permit  "the  Father  of  Waters  to  again 
flow  unvexed  to  the  sea." 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  the  following  interesting  letter  was 
mailed  from  Fort  Delaware  on  March  1,  1865: 

"Fort  Delaware,  March  1,  1S6S. 
"Miss  Carroll,  Baltimore,  Md. :  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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(Continued  jrom  page  4) 

Madam:  "It  is  rumored  in  the  Southern 
army  that  you  furnished  the  plan  or  infor- 
mation that  caused  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  abandon  the  expedition  designed 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  River,  and  trans- 
ferred the  armies  up  the  Tennessee  River 
in  1862.  We  wish  to  know  if  this  is  true. 
If  it  is,  you  are  the  veriest  of  traitors  to 
your  section,  and  we  warn  you  that  you 
stand  upon  a  volcano. 

"Confederates." 

And  another  letter,  bearing  witness  and 
much  greater  interest  from  Congressman 
Mitchell: 

House  of  Representatives,  May  13.  1S62. 

"Miss  Carroll:  I  send  a  package  by  your 
servant  which  came  here  yesterday,  I  sup- 
pose, as  I  had  the  honor  to  frank  some  of 
your  documents  from  here.  If  you  will 
excuse  my  poor  writing,  will  tell  you  what 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  about  you  last  night.  I 
was  there  with  some  seven  or  eight  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others,  when  a  note 
and  box  came  from  you,  with  products  from 
Central  America.  He  seemed  much  delight- 
ed, and  read  your  letter  out  to  us  and  showed 
the  contents  of  your  box.  He  said,  "This 
Anna  Ella  Carroll  is  the  head  of  the  Car- 
roll race.  When  the  history  of  this  war 
is  written,  she  will  stand  a  good  bit  taller 
than  ever  old  Charles  did."  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  hear  this. 

''Very  respectfully, 

"Wm.   Mitchell." 

HpHE  Civil  War  was  won  in  the  West  by 

A  July  4,  1863,  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
The  remainder  of  the  war — almost  two 
years  of  it — was  one  of  slow  strangulation 
and  hammering  by  the  federal  navy  and 
army.  But  in  the  spring  of  1862,  the 
North  was  in  terrible  need  of  an  imme- 
diate victory.  The  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers  by  General  Grant  brought 
elation  to  the  North  and  consternation  to 
the  South.  Congress  in  its  enthusiasm  at- 
tempted to  learn  the  identity  of  the  author 
of  the  Tennessee  plan  in  order  to  officially 
give   "him"  its  vote  of  thanks. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  introduced 
by  Roscoe  Conkling.  Several  military 
names  were  offered  by  admirers,  including 
that  of  the  higher  command  —  President 
Lincoln.  Finally  Representative  Olin  of 
New  York  stood  up  and  said,  "Let  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to  give  us 
the  information."  Then  that  astute  poli- 
tician and  House  leader,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
— who  had  the  correct  information — made 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  resolution! 

Several  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate knew  the  facts  of  the  case.  Lincoln 
knew,  Stanton  knew.  Assistant  Secretaries 
Scott  and  Tucker  knew,  and  the  irascible 
old  Senator  Ben  Wade,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
knew.  And  Anna  Carroll,  who  quietly  sat 
in  the  gallery,  knew.  The  military  impor- 
tance of  silence  at  that  time  was  suggested 
by  President  Lincoln  from  obvious  motives' 
of  prudence;  the  wisdom  of  which  was  rec- 
ognized and  adhered  to  by  Miss  Carroll 
herself.  The  author  was  a  civilian  and — 
a  woman! 

The  original  resolution  was  referred  to 
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the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  the  next 
day  and,  in  the  words  of  Anna  Carroll, 
"There  it  slept." 

Long  after  the  need  for  silence  was  past, 
after  she  had  suffered  in  health  and  in  loss 
of  income  and  resources,  she  finally  accept- 
ed the  advice  of  prominent  friends  anil 
sought  official  recognition  of  her  services 
and  the  promised  reimbursement  for  her 
expenses  in  printing  her  "war  measure" 
pamphlets.  Her  first  petition  to  Congress 
was  made  on  March  31,  18T0,  and  her  last 
one  in  1S78;  the  last  of  the  several  favor- 
able reports  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  was  made  on  March  3,  1881. 

The  story  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  and  her 
services  to  her  country  can  be  found  in 
detail  in  the  Congressional  Records  for  one 
who  cares  to  read.  The  story  there  is 
interesting  and  illuminating  and  it  is  con- 
clusive. And  there,  too,  the  consistently 
favorable  reports  of  the  several  committees 
likewise  sleep. 

Congress  unconsciously  credited  Anna 
Carroll  with  important  service  to  her  coun- 
try while  it  consciously  withheld  official 
compensation  and  recognition.  It  recorded 
the  debt  but  pigeon-holed  the  debtor. 

Somewhere  a  little  monument  is  missing! 


